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People Want Results 


WE CONSTITUTE A SINGLE HUMAN COMMUNITY 
By PAUL-HENRI SPAAK, of Belgium, President of the General Assembly 
Delivered at the Opening of the General Assembly of the United Nations, New York, N. Y., October 23, 1946 


R. PRESIDENT, ladies, honorable delegates, gen- 

tlemen and honored guests: We are meeting to- 

gether once again. I am happy to welcome you and 
to express my wishes for the success of our labors. 

Since San Francisco, many times, the wisest among us have 
rightly rejoiced to see Soviet Russia and the United States 
of America take their place in our midst and play an active 
part there, contrary to what happened after the previous 
war. 

Today the United States of America are welcoming us on 
their soil. For the first time the fifty-one nations which 
form our organization are meeting here. 

For that reason alone the 23rd of October, 1946, is a 
historic date. May it inaugurate a long period of under- 
standing, co-operation and peace among nations. 

For myself, I am very proud to be your interpreter and 
to be able to tell the men and women of this country of our 
feeling for them, our admiration for the ardor with which 
they work, their technical and organizing genius, the pros- 
perity which they achieve throughout their. vast country; 
also, above all, our gratitude to them for having twice in 
twenty-five years deliberately staked their wealth and hav- 
ing so powerfully, by the sacrifice of so many of their sons, 
contributed to the preservation of liberty throughout the 
world. 

Already the arsenal of democracy, they soon became part, 
doubtless the most powerful part, of its army, and we who 
have seen them in our towns, on our roads, in our country- 
side, hastening to protect us and make us free; we who, in 
our cemeteries, have reverently received thousands upon 
thousands of them among our own dead, we who know what 
a joyous and strong and courageous people they are, ask 
them to help us to build the peace, as they helped us to win 
the war, and our appeal is not a mere selfish appeal, but, if 
they answer it on behalf of the living, it is the means to be 
true to their dead. 

Your presence here, Mr. President, is a sure testimony 


of the importance which the people of the United States 
attach to our work; it is not only a great honor, for which 
we thank you—it is in itself a reason for confidence and 
hope. 

At a still very difficult phase of war, you succeeded one 
of the greatest men of our time; you have been the friend 
and collaborator of President Roosevelt. 

You are, I am sure, faithfully interpreting his own ideas 
in honoring this first meeting with your presence. ‘ 

Allow us, in greeting you, to associate the great figure 
of your predecessor with the tribute which we are paying 
to you and to express the wish that, in the future, always 
and whoever they may be, the President of the United States 
will follow the magnificent trail of international understand- 
ing, clear-sightedness, and generosity which was blazed by 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

In what atmosphere, gentlemen, are we going to start our 
work? 

In his report that was so sincere, and therefore so interest- 
ing, the secretary general did not attempt to disguise the 
fact that hitherto we had not—to use his own expression— 
succeeded in capturing, as we should, the imagination, and 
in harnessing the enthusiasm, of, the peoples of the world. 

A fine opportunity, is it not, for sceptics, pessimists, and 
unbelievers to sneer and say: “we told you so... .” 

For us gentlemen, that is a very good reason not to be 
discouraged, but to renew our efforts, correct our faults, and 
improve ourselves. 

There are people who doubt, who mock, who make jokes, 
and who in view of all that is difficult, complicated, and 
necessarily imperfect in our work, already announce our 
failure, 

Have they really considered what that would mean? 

Have they anything better to offer than the United Na- 
tions Organizations, and have they not understood that the 
dilemma is a simple one: either we succeed, or the world 
falls back into disorder, chaos, and finally, war. 
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Such an alternative more than justifies perseverance on 
our part. 

It is possible that one day, in the future, the pessimists 
may be right; I do not know. But I do know, that today 
they are wrong. 

In San Francisco, they announced that the charter could 
never be established ; in London that the organization would 
never come into existence; in the past few weeks, that we 
would never meet again, and now, no doubt, that we are 
going to tear each other to pieces. 

The charter has been ratified, the organization functions, 
we are here and we are going to work. 

Let us try to work well. 

To work well does not necessarily mean to talk a lot. 

It does mean the adoption of a sound method to reach 
concrete results. 

The results, somewhat tangible and positive, that is what 
the waiting and anxious peoples demand of us. 

Let us avoid over-long general discussions, speeches made 
for propaganda rather than for the enlightenment of conflict- 
ing parties, and interminable disputes on procedure. Let us 
deal with questions frankly, promptly and courageously. 
Above all, let us deal with them in a good spirit. 

The more I reflect, the more my hope grows and the 
more do I arrive at this conclusion; that which must be cre- 
ated and developed is a general international spirit. 

As long as we are not sincerely and profoundly convinced 
that after all the fifty-one of us only constitute a single hu- 
man community we shall not achieve our aims. 

We shall not achieve that essential international spirit 
immediately, for like all great things its achievement can 
only be the reward of a prolonged effort. 

In order to acquire it we must first practice the virtue of 
understanding. 

Our aims are the same, and I am convinced that we are 
all united in seeking the welfare and happiness of the peo- 
ples whom we represent. But our reactions, our ways of 
thinking and discussing are not always identical; there are 
differences of race and mentality between us; even our im- 
mediate interests are at times contradictory. 

These are the obstacles which it would be ridiculous and 
even dangerous to disregard, but there are no obstacles which 
generosity, intelligence and imperative necessity cannot over- 
come. 


We all have: our shortcomings and our virtues, and we can 
only benefit from understanding each other. 

The press has a great part to play in our difficult task, 
and I believe that in the final analysis the success or failure 
of our efforts depends on the press. 

It is essentially the press which supplies reports on our 
work; it is the press which every morning and every evening 
comments on our words and our acts for millions and mil- 
lions of human beings, and it is in the light which the press 
sees us that we finally appear. 

In this age of public diplomacy the objectivity the mod- 
eration and the consciousness of the press of the part it has 
to play and of its immense responsibilities may be of decisive 
significance. 

I ask the press to do us a great service; that it will agree 
not to dramatize unnecessarily our debates; that it will re- 
frain as far as it can from dwelling on the sensational aspects 
of the news it distributes, and that on the other hand it will 
be a powerful and active agent for mutual understanding 
and that it will not present as a weak statesman that states- 
man who seeks the path of conciliation and accepts compro- 
mise. 

That is why we are here, and may the press not forget it, 
to seek and find the point of equilibrium of our respective 
interests. 

We shall never find it if for one thing we do not under- 
stand that there is always something legitimate about the 
point of view of other people and if then we decline to take 
that into consideration. 

In order to wage and win the war it was necessary to call 
on the aid of everybody. The same procedure must be 
adopted for building up the peace. 

May the people be resolute but patient; may the journal- 
ists who keep them informed be active but objective ; may the 
statesmen who direct them be firm but understanding. 

So much virtue is necessary for us to succeed! The aim 
to be achieved is, it seems to me, sufficiently noble, suff- 
ciently great and sufficiently beautiful to inspire and force 
us to surpass ourselves. Let us think, in order to sustain 
and encourage our efforts, of the reward which awaits us 
if in the height of our task we succeed in giving the world 
that peace which it deserves after so much suffering and so 
much sacrifice. 

Gentlemen, let us get to work with confidence. 


Peace and Freedom Indivisible 


INDEPENDENCE OF COLONIAL PEOPLE IS VITAL 


By MRS. V. L. PANDIT, Chief Delegate of India to General Assembly of the United Nations 
Delivered before the United Nations General Assembly, New York, N. Y., October 25, 1946 


STAND before this great Assembly—unique in the 

annals of human history where representatives of free- 

dom-loving countries of the world are gathered together 
—not only to proclaim the adherence of my country to the 
principles and purposes of the United Nations embodied in 
its Charter, but the determination of our people to help to 
make it.a reality. 

We in India have pursued steadfastly, often at great cost, 
the goal of the freedom of peoples to which this great Or- 
ganization is dedicated. We have yet to achieve our inde- 
pendence but we have travelled so far along the road of 
freedom that today, for the first time, India’s delegation to 
an international assembly is briefed and accredited by a Na- 
tional Government, and speaks with a full sense of responsi- 
bility and authority vested in that Government by the con- 
fidence and sanctions of our people. 


The head of our National Government and our Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Jawaharlal Nehru, has proclaimed our 
stand in relation to the United Nations in these words: 


“Towards the United Nations Organization, India’s 
attitude is wholehearted co-operation and unreserved ad- 
herence in both spirit and letter to the Charter governing 
it—to that end India will participate fully in its varied 
activities and endeavor and assume that role in its coun- 
cils to which her geographical position, population and 
contribution towards peaceful progress entitle her—in 
particular, the Indian Delegation will make it clear that 
India stands for the independence of all colonial and de- 
pendent peoples and their full right to self-determination.” 


India does not yet play a sufficiently effective part in this 
Assembly. She desires and intends to do so. As a major 
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country, geographically in a strategic position in the Indian 
Ocean, with, significant relations and cultural ties with her 
neighbors in Asia, the contribution she has made in resistance 
to aggression and the cause of human freedom and her role 
in world economy entitle her to a place in the important 
organs of the United Nations—I would mention specially 
the Security and ‘Trusteeship Councils—and an adequate 
share in the administration of the Organization. We are 
confident that this Assembly will readily recognize and re- 
spond adequately to these desires. 

Hitherto as a dependent country, our relations with the 
rest of the world were perforce not of our choice or making. 
‘Voday the Government of India has announced, in the fol- 
lowing words, the outlines of an independent foreign policy: 

“We believe that peace and freedom are indivisible and 
the denial of freedom anywhere must lead to conflict and 
war. We repudiate utterly the nazi doctrine of racialism 
wheresoever and in whatever form it may be practiced. 

We seek no domination over others—we claim no privi- 

leved position over other peoples, but we do claim equal 

ind honorable treatment for our people wherever they 
may go and we cannot accept any discrimination against 
them.” 


We have for this reason and as a demonstration that we 
look to the United Nations to implement in practice the 
principles and basis of civilized life which has been embodied 
in the Charter, brought before this Assembly the treatment 
of Indians in the Union of South Africa, a Member State 
and a signatory to the Charter. 

‘The issue is one where we have appealed to public opinion 

and to this tribunal, the United Nations. We could do no 
etter, and we could do no less. ‘The way this Assembly 
treats and disposes of this issue is open to the gaze not only 
of those gathered here but to millions in the world—the 
progressive peoples of all countries, more particularly the 
non-European peoples of the world—who, let it not be for- 
gotten, are an overwhelming section of the human race. 

The issue we have brought before you is by no means a 
narrow or local one, nor can we accept any contention that 
a gross and continuing outrage of this kind against the fun- 
damental principles of the Charter can be claimed by any- 
one, and least of all by a Member State, to be a matter of 
no concern to this Assembly of the world’s peoples. 

‘The bitter memories of racial doctrines in the practice of 
States and governments are still fresh in the minds of all 
of us. Their evil and tragic consequences are part of the 
problems with which we are called upon to deal on our 
avenda. 

India firmly believes that imperialism, political, economic, 
or social and in whatever part of the world it may exist and 
by whomsoever it may be established and perpetuated, is 
totally inconsistent with the objects and purposes of the 
United Nations and of its Charter. ‘The sufferings, the 
frustration, the violation of human dignity and the challenge 
to world peace, freedom, and security that Empire repre- 
sents must be one of the prime concerns of this parliament 
ot the world’s peoples. Millions look to us to resist and 
end imperialism in all its forms, even as they rely upon us 
to crush the last vestiges of fascism and nazism. 

India holds that the independence of all colonial peoples 
is the vital concern of treedom-loving peoples everywhere. 
She looks with confidence to the United Nations to give to 
the exploited millions of the world faith and hope and the 
promise that their liberation is at hand. 

India is concerned about the use of armed power of Mem- 
ber States for purposes other than preventing aggression on 
behalf of the United Nations. 


The use of troops against the national aspirations of people 
for the protectign of Imperia' vested interests and virtually 
as armies of occupation threatening both weaker peoples and 
world peace as a whole, call for unreserved condemnation 
by the United Nations, and for the demand that all such 
troops shall be withdrawn. 

This assembly is no doubt aware of the strength and 
unity of feeling in India on the use of Indian troops in In- 
donesia and elsewhere. Surely with the Great War ended 
in victory for freedom, it is time to end these lesser wars 
waged for Empire. 

Another question on which India will place its considered 
views before this Assembly is the much discussed question 
of what is called the veto. No one will lay at India’s door 
the charge that she is oblivious or unconcerned about the 
rights of weaker and smaller nations. No one can say of 
her that she would willingly accept the dictation of stronger 
Powers just because they are strong—but we are here as a 
country, first and foremost, to help the United Nations to 
establish itself in strength so that it might implement the 
purposes which we all have at heart. The unity of the 
(sreat Powers is imperative for this purpose. . 

We approach the question of the veto with an earnest 
anxiety to help maintain and strengthen the machinery of 
collective organization of peace and security for all. We 
would protest as strongly as anyone else the abuse of the 
veto power as of any other power. I would myself prefer to 
look upon the so-called veto in a positive way and as the 
necessary device for securing that vital decisions by the Great 
Powers rest on unanimity and not in disregard to the total 
opposition to any proposal by one of them. 

‘Lhe Secretary-General’s report on the work of the Or- 
ganization proclaims the enormity of the tasks which face 
us. We feel bound to express our regret that none of the 
major political issues examined by the Security Council, with 
the exception ofthe Syrian and Lebanese questions, have 
been satisfactorily or conclusively disposed of. We equally 
express our regret that not all Mandatory Powers have 
offered to place territories, for which they hold mandates, 
under United Nations’ trusteeship. We are gravely con- 
cerned that the Union of South Africa has proposed that the 
mandated territory of South West Africa should be incor- 
porated with it. 

| am sure this Assembly will permit me to say a word 
expressing my own hopes and those of my country about the 
greater participation of women in the work of the Assembly. 
Indian women are now taking part in all nation-building 
activities. We do not recognize caste, creed, or sex as a 
barrier to progress and our women have equality of oppor- 
tunity with men. Two of our leading women have already 
taken a worthy part in Committees connected with the 
United Nations. 

Believing as we do that in building the future the effort 
and responsibility must be shared jointly by men and women, 
we earnestly hope that women of all countries will have the 
occasion to participate more fully with men in all depart- 
ments of life, including the work of this Assembly, thus help- 
ing to create a better and more balanced world. 

We move, in spite of difficulties, toward a closer co-oper- 
ation and the building of a world commonwealth. Let us 
do this with more deliberation and speed. The peoples of 
the world are well aware of our sentiments and look with 
expectation to their fulfillment. Let us recognize that hu- 
man emotions and the needs of the world will not wait for 
an indefinite period. To this end let us direct our energies, 
and reminding ourselves that in our unity of purpose and 
action alone lies the hope of the world, let us march on. 
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“United Nations Should Have One Yardstick” 


“WHOEVER IS WRONG IS WRONG AND WHOEVER RIGHT, RIGHT” 


By A. CASSELL, Delegate from Liberia to the General Assembly of the United Nations 
Delivered before the United Nations General Assembly, New York, N. Y., October 26, 1946 


of Liberia. In particular, I give you greetings from 

William V. S. Tubman, our beloved President, whose 
pronouncement on foreign policy at the time he launched his 
administration, was made in these immortal words: 


“The good neighbor policy enunciated and being propa- 
gated by the Government of the United States of America, 
upon whose system of government our own is modeled 
and whose friendship has heretofore been traditionally 
sympathetic, is now becoming more actual, dynamic and 
material. The provisions of the Atlantic Charter, formu- 
lated and attested to by the same great Government as 
well as by the Government of Great Britain, seem to me 
tobe so bascially correct, just, and broad, that they are 
capable of uplifting mankind universally to the highest 
plane of freedom and self-determination. The only 
test is our belief in and devotion to the principles made 
profert therein and our willingness to act and live in 
consonance with its grand and_ ideal provisions. These 
two nations have attracted and attached me all the more 
to their general national and international aims, besides 
the fact of the democratic character of their national in- 
stitutions which would seem to dictate that the closest 
possible co-operation and collaboration with them and 
their allies should be sought by us and realized. 

“We shall therefore aim at cultivating the closest pos- 
sible friendly relations with those Governments and shall 
endeavour to identify ourselves most intimately with them 
in making practical the four freedoms: freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion, freedom from fear, and freedom from 
want, which they have proclaimed to the world and which 
we shall expect to apply in equal measure to ourselves. 

“In seeking to effect this, there must be created mutual 
confidence by the faithful and honest performance of ob- 
ligations and a solemn regard for engagements, and sacri- 
fices and contributions to the fullest extent of our powers.” 


Following up this commitment—the deeds bear evidence 
of their full and eventual fruition—these words are a happy 
augury of the dawn of a new day in Liberia. They are the 
precursors of the attainment of the full stature of the greatest 
ideals man still strives for; liberty, equality, fraternity, and 
of those things which ensure the achievement of the standards 
set by the almost greatest of charters of human liberty, 
the United Nations Charter, which is rivaled only by the 
Magna Carta, the Declarations of Independence of the 
United States of America and of the Republic of Liberia, 
and the Atlantic Charter, which enunciates the four free- 
doms, ideals indeed which are not only attainable but must 
be attained ere we have a lasting and abiding peace. For, 
so long as inequities and injustices exist on one of God's 
broad acres, there will be no peace. 

May I here and now declare that the simple but beautiful 
and altruistic words of the preamble of our Charter state 
in succinct essence the dreams of great-souled and good 
men throughout the ages. ‘Their achievement has been 
prevented by the base, the mean, the low-bred, the cowardly, 
the cheating, the dishonest, the gross, the ignorant men of 
varying low complexes, who believe they are better than 
others. They are the men who teach and practice intolerance, 


I GIVE you the greetings of the Government and people 


hatred, dissension, racism ; ignoble men who have left in their 
wake suffering, murder, carnage, rape, slavery, human 
bondage, death, destruction, hell and damnation. 

They are no better than Hitler, Mussolini, Goebbels, 
Goering, Heydrich, Himmler and Julius Streicher, the Jew- 
baiter. These types are the problems which must claim 
consideration. For so long as they are permitted to pursue 
their course at an even tenor, there will be no peace. 

How hard is it to dispose of such types? The abiding 
faith as expressed in the preamble of the Charter, in the 
fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person and the equal rights of men and women and 
of nations large and small, and the essential human require- 
ments of practicing tolerance, living together in peace with 
one another as good neighbours, the outlawing of the use of 
armed force or other forms of pressure, the promotion of the 
economic and social advancement of all peoples, are definitely 
means of solving these acute problems. 

In addition to these, it will be necessary that sham, hypoc- 
risy, make-believe, deception, some forms of what is called 
diplomacy be eliminated, that men face the hard facts of life, 
of justice and of fair play, of honour and dignity, of boldness 
and fearlessness, of insistence against wrong, injustice and 
advantage. 

These things cannot be solved over night. They require 
the greatest show and exercise of patience, of tolerance, of the 
greatest effort and willingness to compromise, sympathize 
and understand each the point of view of the other; the 
willingness to give and to take, the ignoring of petty differ- 
ences in the effort to achieve the greatest good for the greatest 
number; I mean the preservation of the essential human 
rights: liberty and fraternity. 

I want to tell you that every single human creature is the 
object of God’s greatest interest and care, so that so long as 
one single shred of injustice exists on this globe there will be 
no peace. Only after every man shall regard his fellow man 
as entitled to justice, fair play and an opportunity to live, 
only after we ensure an even justice for all, shall there be 
peace. Only after we liberate all who are held in any form 
of bondage of the slightest degree, when every set of people, 
according to their ethnic group, shall determine how they 
prefer to live, shall there be that lasting peace we all so 
much desire and talk about. 

I believe that each time that an injustice is perpetrated by 
one person against another, punishment follows in some 
form, even if it takes time so that when one group of people 
or one nation takes advantage of the other, retribution fol- 
lows either from within or without for that breach of the 
perfect law of God, as well as of those of mankind, products 
of the Divine within man. Sometimes the process is indirect, 
and each nation pays for its national or group sins either 
directly or indirectly. Have no fears, this is inexorable, ines- 
capable. Whenever advantage is taken, it is paid for in some 
form, even if the course be circuitous. 

The heroes and heroines of the two great wars fought for 
ideals which we, their representatives, seemed never truly to 
have appreciated, for otherwise we would consider war a 
serious business, and the means of preventing it would not 
be hedged in on so many sides by discriminating between 
right and wrong, insofar as their meaning is applicable in 
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the world today, more specifically, between the weak and the 
strong, the small and the great. 

| have never heard that the words “right” and “wrong” 
have two meanings. It is my opinion, in fact, my strong 
conviction, that wrong, no matter where found or in who, 
is wrong; this is equally true of right. The United Nations 
should, therefore, have one yardstick by which to determine 
the actions of all nations, so that whoever is wrong is wrong, 
and whoever right, right. When that is determined the 
wrong should be immediately remedied, and the right upheld. 

I dare not criticize the combined wisdom of the nations 
of the world, but I am of the conviction that this great body 
must determine once and for all time how it will proceed 
in the future against wrong. 

It is my opinion that you great nations should be the 
champions of the smaller ones; you should lend them sys- 
pathetic assistance and support; you should not interfere in 
their internal affairs unless you find them wholly incom- 
patible with right; even then, your effort should be to help 
them; and I am certain that there is not a single small 
nation that would not immediately accept fair friendly advice 
and even form sympathetic assistance. 

I wish to conclude these remarks by praising the efforts 
of the good men and women and true, like Woodrow Wilson, 
David Lloyd George, Aristide Briand, Prince Nikolas, my 


hero, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, second greatest man in 
American history, Winston Churchill, General de Gaulle, 
Edith Cavell} Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the heroes 
of Stalingrad and particularly Marshal Zhukov, the heroes 
of Arnhem, the heroes of ‘‘D” Day, of Leyte, all those who 
fought on the home and battle fronts, promising youths and 
maidens who laid down their lives as a never to be forgotten 
sacrifice for peace. They, both the living and the dead, are 
crying out loudly for peace. 

And shall we fail them on account of selfishness, on ac- 
count of national self-interest, on account of rivalry, on ac- 
count of unwillingness to understand each other, on account 
of the suppression of truth, on account of unwillingness to 
give and to take? 

I do not believe that the combined intelligence of the 
world as it worked together in war and won, cannot work 
together in peace and win. 

Here and at our respective homes are the waiting peoples, 
waiting to settle down to true, happy and contented living; 
our beautiful and innocent children who must die again if 
we do not solve the problem of the peace. It can be done, 
it must be done, it will be done. You can do it, you must 
do it, you will do it. 

To that end, I assure you that the Liberian Government 
and its delegation here are solemnly dedicated. 


Membership Involves Obligations 


CONSOLIDATE GAINS THAT HAVE BEEN MADE 


By P. J. NOEL-BAKER, Chief Delegate of Great Britain to the General Asserably of the United Nations 
Delivered before the United Nations Assembly, New York, N. Y., October 25, 1946 


N his great pronouncement here the other day, President 
Truman used the following words: “The United States 
will support the United Nations with all the resources 

that we possess.””. The first representative of the new Gov- 
ernment of India, this afternoon, has said the same. And I 
begin by saying, in my Government’s name, that the United 
Kingdom will support the United Nations with all the re- 
sources that we possess. I think it is salutary and timely 
that such statements should be given now. 

Contrary to popular belief, such pledges were not given 
in 1920. The support of governments for the United Na- 
tions far exceeds what was given to the League of Nations 
when it was tirst set up. I think it is salutary also, that the 
people should know that that is true, for it is the most im- 
portant single fact in world affairs today. 

In this debate, it is our task to review tor our Govern- 
ments and for our peoples, the work accomplished by the 
United Nations institutions since we broke up in London 
eight months ago. Every year in the Assembly we will at- 
tempt this task. Every year it will be important. But rarely 
will it be more important than it is today. For nothing is 
harder than to see our work in true perspective now. 

Since February last, the minds of the Governments and 
the peoples have been given to the conferences which have 
been held in Paris. The work of those conferences has been 
of urgent importance to the world. But, as my Prime Min- 
ister said in the House of Commons on Wednesday after- 
noon, even the biggest questions there discussed were very 
small issues, compared with the major issue that confronts 
the world, the major task of building peace on sure founda- 
tions. 

1 lived through the Peace Conference in Paris in 1919 





after the first world war. Fresh from the battles of that 
conflict, | was constantly amazed how passion blinded Gov- 
ernments to the true interest of their nations, how, for a 
tiny irredentum, the friendship of neighboring peoples would 
be lost and the hope of peace imperilled. 

The population of Trieste is less than half a million, one 
per cent of the population of the two nations which claim 
it for their own. Even for those two nations, I say it with 
respect, the vital thing is not where the frontier line is 
drawn, but the kind of life which those people will lead in 
years to come. And for the other ninety-nine per cent of 
the two nations, is it not plain beyond dispute, that their 
overwhelming interest lies in a solution that brings peace 
and justice? 

It is perhaps symbolic that in respect of Trieste, it was 
decided that the only way to carry out that aim was to use 
the authority and the institutions of the United Nations, 
but our task here is precisely to promote the common in- 
terests both of the one per cent and of the ninety-nine per 
cent of the nations of mankind. Starting from the principle 
enshrined in every Article of the Charter, that peace and 
economic progress are indivisible, we must free them by 
joint international action from militarism and poverty, ig- 
norance, hunger and disease. Those are the tasks, which in 
the future, our diplomacy must deal with. That is what 
we mean when we say that the United Nations is the over- 
riding factor in foreign affairs. I believe that ten years from 
now, these tasks will look much more important than they 
seem today. I believe that the beginnings we have made 
will seem more important too. 

What have we done since we met in London on 10 Janu- 
ary? At that first part of the Assembly, we completed what, 
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in talking of national parliaments, we call our constituent 
work. It is not easy work, as more than one of our nations 
has discovered in recent times. Senator Vandenberg is 
ardent by temperament, but not sentimental. He told the 
Senate that our constituent work in London was a phenom- 
enal success. Since then, the International Court of Justice 
has come to life; two of our Councils have taken shape; de- 
spite of unheard difficulties, the Secretary-General has built 
up a staff. We have begun to learn how these new institu- 
tions should be used to hammer out the procedure, the cus- 
toms and the technique which will make them work. Above 
all, we have settled, for good and all, that they shall work 
in public, because, as my Prime Minister said eight months 
ago, public debate is the foundation of democracy and a sure 
guarantee of liberty and justice against oppression. 

But is that all we have done? Built up institutions, spent 
the money in the budget, engaged international bureaucrats 
to pester the national bureaucrats we have at home? Has 
not the United Nations helped to solve the urgent practical 
problems of the post-war world? 

In the Security Council? I quote my colleague, Sir Alex- 
ander Cadogan, who has been at every meeting since the 
start. He said, in Free World, the other day: “If the Se- 
curity Council had not been in existence, the situation in 
Iran might be much blacker . . . Some people might well 
believe that if the Council had not dealt with the Syrian 
and Lebanese complaints, British and French troops might 
still be in the Levant . . . An ultimatum in the past has 
normally ended in threats of reprisals or armed action, but 
the United States protest to Yugoslavia about the shooting 
down of aircraft ended with the threat of bringing the mat- 
ter to the Security Council.” Yes even there, something is 
on the credit side. 

The Economic and Social Council? A concrete plan for 
refugees; a plan to end war restrictions on international 
travel; the commission required to plan, for full employ- 
ment; new organs already at work by which the pressing 
post-war evil of illicit trade in drugs can be checked; a com- 
mission with a mandate, which I trust the Assembly will 
confirm, to draw up what President Truman first called an 
international bill of human rights; a report on the needs of 
devastated Europe, to be followed by others for Asia and 
the East, and on the action which must follow UNRRA in 
the countries where it has worked: that is part of the eight 
months’ record of our second Council. 

UNRRA itself? The first and indispensable agent of the 
United Nations. Untrue and bitter things have been said 
about UNRRA. I assert that UNRRA has been a superb 
and an astonishing success. They have saved whole nations 
from starvation; they have saved the world from epidemics 
and civil wars, and they have done more than that; they 
have proved that international institutions, even on the most 
intricate operating tasks, can be made to work. And our 
Assembly has played its part. 

Do you remember Mr. Sol Bloom’s resolution and his 
UNRRA Committee? The resolution had thirty lines; it 
brought in something like 30,000,000 pounds or $4,000,000 
a line. 

Do you remember our other resolution about food sup- 
plies? It was this Assembly which first warned the world 
that there might be famine in many countries before the 
harvest of 1946. We started a great international debate 
which went on for months. It moved the Governments to 
action. Millions of tons of food were saved by new policies, 
both in the hungry countries and elsewhere. In this great 
generous country of the United States a stupendous effort 
was put forth. More tons of cereals were shipped per week 
than had ever happened in history before; food was diverted 
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to the places where it was urgently required and the threat 
of death by famine to many millions was removed. 

While these emergency campaigns were going on, plans 
for long-term reconstruction and co-operation have been ma- 
tured. The International Bank of Reconstruction, the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, have been set up. We have a 
right to hope that in the early future the Bank may make 
its first reconstruction loans. 

FAO is working. What a magnificent purpose; what 
limitless perspectives it has in view. In New Zealand, out 
of every thousand male babies that are born, only fifty-three, 
one in twenty, die in their first year. In parts of Asia, the 
number is 490, nearly one in two, who die. ‘Their mothers 
eat so little they have not the strength to keep their babies 
alive. 

FAO decided last month in Copenhagen to try and end 
the paradox of hunger in the midst of plenty; of burning 
wheat in locomotives while men and women starve. Next 
week, a committee meets to prepare a concrete plan. Who 
can say that that committee may not be a milestone in human 
history? Public health. Soon our organization will be at 
work, 

Atomic energy. I will come back to that; but no record 
in these eight months can leave out the plan, the revolu- 
tionary plan, put forward by the United States, or the solid 
progress made by the committees on international control. 

Of course this is only the beginning, the beginning of our 
work ; but we have accomplished something. We have shown 
that the Charter and its institutions can be made to yield 
results. My Government hopes that this Assembly will 
give a new impulse to the work which we have begun. We 
want to put the power and the faith of the Assembly behind 
the Councils, behind ‘the Commissions, and, behind every 
member of the Secretariat, whatever task he may perform. 
We hope that the Assembly will make it plain that while 
we want efficiency in all things, the want of money will 
not impede the work. Our total budget for the coming 
year is less than half what it cost my country for a single 
day of war. 

We want, on the basis of the decisions already made, 
finally to settle how our permanent headquarters shall be 
planned, designed and built. We should like to make prog- 
ress, too, about the regional centres which we shall need in 
other continents, and not least in Europe. 

We want, as other people want, this assembly to approve 
the trusteeship agreements that will be presented, and to 
bring the Trusteeship Council into being before we end. 
We have faith in the trusteeship system; we want to make 
it not a thing of restrictions and controls, but a dynamic force 
to help us to eliminate whatever may remain of the old 
predatory imperialism of the past. 

We want to admit new Members to the United Nations; 
more new Members than the Security Council have as yet 
proposed. We want to secure, while the Assembly is still 
sitting, the twenty-two adhesions to the Health Convention 
that will bring the organization into legal life. 

We want to draw up the final convention on refugees 
and get it signed. We want to establish, and establish 
quickly, the expert committee which will assess the post- 
UNRRA relief requirement of countries which are still 
genuinely in need. We want to set up the International 
Children’s Fund which the UNRRA Council has proposed. 
We would like, if we could get agreement, to set up an eco- 
nomic commission for Europe, on the lines which the devas- 
tated area report proposed. We hope that the Assembly 
will endorse the agreements with the specialized agencies, 
which the Council have proposed. But, we want also pro- 
gressively to weld these bodies into a single system of United 
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Nations institutions. That will save us money, perhaps a 
lot; much more important, it will promote efficiency in a 
dozen ways. My Government remains convinced that the 
most important single factor is to place the headquarters 
of those bodies in the new international United Nations 
centre which we are going to build. 

There are other tasks, less pleasant but not less urgent, 
which we must face. The first is to declare again the basic 
principle of international economic interdependence, on 
which so much of the Charter is based. We have set up a 
great system of international institutions for economic co- 
operation. Ever since the Atlantic Charter we have all been 
pledged to the propositions that a great increase in inter- 
national trade, helped by international loans, the coordina- 
tion of national economic policies are required if we want to 
have a rising standard of living throughout the world. We 
are bound by Articles 55 and 56. Surely we are no longer 
free to say, as has been said in recent months, that national 
economic independence is the first essential; that the Inter- 
national Bank will mean the exploitation of those to whom 
it lends; that our real purpose is to make the bondholders 
the rulers of the world. To say such things is to challenge 
the very basis of the programme on which hitherto we have 
all agreed. We have agreed by the Charter that our com- 
mon welfare is the test of economic policy in times to come. 
We have agreed by the Charter, that countries with differing 


‘economic systems can work together to this end. 


Our job now is to make this great new system a practical 
success. Our second urgent task is to throw the searchlight 
of our collective wisdom on the recent workings of the Se- 
curity Council; to ask ourselves what is really happening in 
that important body; to enquire whether any of us can be 
content, whether it serves anybody’s interest that things 
should go on as they are going now. 

Let me say at once that my Government does not think 
that at this first Assembly it would be wise to try to amend 
the Charter. Whatever changes any of us may desire, surely 
we all agree that it would be premature to attempt that 
course. We must try first to work the Charter even if only 
to discover, by experience, what is really wrong. But if it 
is not useful to discuss amendment, it is useful to discuss 
why there is such widespread anxiety about the Council, 
why already there are insistent demands that amendments 
shall be mace. The Assembly cannot shirk this duty by 
appealing to the permanent members of the Council to mend 
their ways, to show more mutual trust, to avoid indulging 
in mere propaganda, and, in general, to agree. ‘That is ad- 
mirable but it does not carry us very far. 

I welcome much that the Secretary-General said on that 
theme in his report. But if I may say so with respect, he 
used some phrases which may be misunderstood. ‘The 
United Nations,” he said, “was not equipped to act as a 
referee between the great Powers.” But if the great Pow- 
ers have genuine and serious disputes and they cannot settle 
them in bilateral negotiation, where should they discuss them 
if not in the Council? Can it be suggested that they should 
seek agreement outside the Council as a separate and su- 
preme directorate of their own? My Government would 
absolutely reject any such idea. It would be a flagrant vio- 
lation of the Charter. 

The members of the Council do not represent their own 
governments alone. All of them, permanent or elected, 
represent the whole Assembly as well. The Charter is quite 
explicit. Under Article 24, the Members of the United 
Nations; “confer upon the Council primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of peace... and agree that... in 
carrying out its duties, the Council acts on their behalf. 

* It acts not as eleven separate individuals, each re- 


sponsible to himself alone. It acts as a corporate body 
collectively responsible to th: full Assembly. Nor is that 
all. In the second paragraph of Article 24, it is laid down 
that “The Council shall act,” no option allowed, “in ac- 
cordance with the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations.” Those purposes and principles are set forth in 
Chapter I. They include the precise and vital pledges of 
Article 2. 

Members of the Council are not free to do just what they 
please. They must fulfill the obligations which their mem- 
bership involves, and they have another duty which the 
Charter quite evidently implies. “They must seek with all 
their power to reconcile their divergent views. In practice, 
this must mean two things. If a permanent member of the 
Council has a difference with another permanent or indeed, 
a non-permanent member of the Council, it must seek the 
views of this other member before it places the question on 
the agenda of the Council for debate. No one in his senses 
goes to court before trying at least to seek agreement before 
he goes. 

Second, the search for common ground for the reconcilia- 
tion of views must involve a little give and take. One 
permanent member who holds a certain view can hardly 
invoke the principle of unanimity to demand that four 
others who take a different view shall conform to his. What 
I have said I think conforms with the spirit of Article 33 
by which the Council acts. It is only when Members of the 
United Nations have tried and have failed to reach agree- 
ment that they should seek the help of the Assembly or of the 
Security Council. And I regret that that practice has not 
always so far been followed. Without warning or prior 
consultation, items have been placed on the Agenda of the 
Council and an acrimonious debate has ended in a vote. As 
a result, as our Mexican colleague said yesterday, the hope 
of friendly compromise recedes. 

But fellow representatives, apart from this, there has 
been what I would call, with all respect, a reckless use of 
the veto when it comes to voting in the Council. Consider 
what happened m a recent case. The Ukranian representa- 
tive charged the Greeks and British with fomenting war- 
like incidents in the Balkans. He alleged that Greece was 
a menace to world peace. He laid his case before the 
Council. By nine votes to two, the Council’s verdict was in 
favour of Britain and Greece. But that verdict could not 
be formally recorded. The representative of the Soviet 
Union imposed a veto. So far, I admit no real harm was 
done. The vote of nine to two cleared Greece and Britain 
with all impartial people throughout the world. But what 
followed then? Some members of the Council felt that the 
situation in northern Greece was really dangerous. They 
felt that there might be an explosion, that the Council ought 
to investigate the facts on which the allegations had been 
made. They proposed, therefore, to send a commission of 
enquiry to the spot to find out, on both sides of the frontier, 
what was going on. And what happened? Again the 
Soviet Union imposed a veto, vetoed an enquiry into charges 
which they themselves had made. Again the Council’s will 
was frustated by a single voice. 

Consider the principle that was involved. How can the 
Council carry out the principles of Article 2; how can it 
seek to prevent breaches of the peace; how can it fulfill its 
task of settling international disputes in such a way that 
justice and security are not endangered if it can not even 
make its own enquiries on the spot? All experience has 
shown over many years that this matter of free and impartial 
international enquiry is vital. A tribunal that cannot do 
that will be quite useless as an instrument for settling 
disputes. 
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Is that really what our Soviet colleagues want? We 
always understood that in their opinion the Security Council 
should play a most important part. But very soon, if this 
goes on, it will play no part at all. Who would take a 

nuine dispute before the Council if it was likely to be 

alt with as in the Greek affair? In the view of my Gov- 
ernment, this is a grave issue in which the rights of all 
Members of the Assembly are involved. We cannot now 
amend the Charter but there are other things which we 
can do. We can agree on new and wiser interpretations of 
disputed points. We can facilitate the Council’s action by 
improvement in its rules of procedure. We can bring a new 
spirit to the Council’s work. As Mr. Gromyko said in 
London, we can build a sound and creative atmosphere ca- 
pable of securing the attainment of positive results. 

And perhaps we can give the Council some constructive 
work to do. Under the Charter, it is the Council’s duty 
to organize the collective system by which alone aggressive 
war can be restrained. It is its duty to prepare the plans 
for the regulation of national armaments. That is an im- 
mense task in which the Military Staff Committee must 
take the early steps. We should like to see them pushing 
forward with greater energy and reaching more practical 
results than they have achieved up to now. 

We ask our Soviet colleagues, in all friendship and good 
understanding, to reflect on the speeches which they have 
heard since this debate began, and to listen to the appeal 
which we make to them today. This thing can still be 
stopped. Cannot they now help us in this Assembly, in 
‘consultation with all their colleagues, to examine what has 
happened in the Council, and to agree on measures by 
which we can make a new and better start? 

I come to the third and most important of the contro- 
versial questions with which, as my Government believes, 
the Assembly ought to deal; I mean atomic energy. 

My Government warmly welcomes the report of the 
Technical and Scientific Sub-Committee on the control of 
atomic energy, which they regard as an important prelimi- 
nary contribution to the work of the Commission. It is a 
valuable step forward, that the scientific advisers of all the 
nations represented on the Commission have agreed on cer- 
tain fundamental points. ‘These scientists have made it 
clear that all stages of the processes of harnessing atomic 
enercy are potentially dangerous. They have agreed that, 
on the scientific facts available now, there are no grounds 
for supposing that effective control of all these processes is 
not technically possible today. With this body of agreed 
‘scientific information upon which to work, the Commission 
can, we believe, now make further progress with the task 
entrusted to it by the General Assembly, of ensuring that 
atomic energy is so controlled as to be employed for peaceful 
purposes alone, and of devising effective safeguards to 
ensure that there are no violations and evasions. My Gov- 
ernment feels that it is valuable to state clearly the conclu- 
sions that must be drawn from the findings of the Technical 
and Scientific Sub-Committee. We think it is clear that 
there is no possibility of making atomic energy available 
to the world for peaceful purposes, with all the benefits 
that mankind could derive from it, without at the same 
time making atomic weapons equally available to any nation 
wishing to possess or use them. The raw materials, the indus- 
trial processes, the fissile products of these processes are iden- 
tical, whether they are required for peaceful industry or for 
weapons of war. 

The fundamental issue, therefore, can be quite simply 
stated. There are only two alternatives to a race in atomic 
armament, with all that this implies for the future of civiliza- 
tion. One is that the nations must be prepared to forbid not 
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only the manufacture of bombs, but also the manufacture of 
fissile materials. But surely this must be dismissed. It would 
mean that the great economic benefits which flow from the 
peaceful use of atomic energy would have to be sacrificed. 
No industrial development could take place. No research 
could be devoted to its medical use, and the large body of 
scientific knowledge which already constitutes one of the 
most remarkable feats of the scientific genius of mankind 
would have to be laid on one side and renounced. And 
even so, the world would not feel secure, since there would 
by no certainty that somewhere atomic research and de- 
velopment were not being secretly pursued, that somewhere 
on the earth’s surface scientific and industrial organiza- 
tions had not succumbed to the temptations offered by 
this new and devastating source of power to prepare a 
sudden and overwhelming access of strength for their country 
or themselves. The other alternative is for the nations of 
the world to agree to some system of international control. 
This is only possible if all countries are willing to open their 
frontiers and permit freedom of access to the extent neces- 
sary to enable control to function. That is the simple 
issue which faces humanity today. 

The report of the Scientific Committee points strongly to 
the conclusion that a system of international control will 
only eliminate fear and suspicion if it is so comprehensive 
that it covers all stages of the industrial processes. By this 
means alone can the people of the world be certain that 
atomic energy and the creative genius of scientists are dé 
rected into peaceful channels and that the menace of atomic 
warfare has been banished. 

This, therefore, is the choice which confronts the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the world: complete international 
control of atomic energy for all purposes, with safeguards at 
every stage and a determination on the part of nations to 
carry it out; or a denunciation of the use of atomic energy 
for any purposes whatever, with the prospect of fear and 
suspicion dragging the world down steadily into chaos. There 
may have been differences about the methods of giving effect 
to a system of international control, but they are conse- 
quential matters. They must not be allowed to blind our 
eyes to the simple, fundamental decision that now con- 
fronts us. 

His Majesty’s Government thinks that the time has come 
to state the issue in these stark and simple terms and, 
faced with that choice, my Government has no doubt which 
course the Atomic Energy Commission should adopt. They 
are confident that a system of international control can be 
worked out which will provide full safeguards at all the 
stages described as dangerous by the Scientific and Technical 
Sub-Committee. Moreover, they believe that at the moment, 
the best contribution that the United Kingdom can make 
to the solution of this all-important problem is that their 
delegation shall devote its knowledge, its resource, to the 
construction of a draft convention. That is the purpose of 
the discussions and studies now proceeding in the Commission 
under their terms of reference. We beg every delegation to 
do everything in their power to ensure that the Commission 
shall succeed. 

May I summarize what I have tried to say? Our work 
is of supreme, long-term importance. We have made a good 
start since January last. We have real results to show. 
We have now the chance in this Assembly to consolidate the 
gains we have made. We can put new power behind the 
people who will carry on until we meet again. But we must 
face the fact that the world is still full of fear. If, on this 
supreme deliberative body, we can confront the three great 
controversial issues of which I have spoken, if we can reach 
agreed conclusions, lay down principles on which we can 
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proceed, we may bring back our work into true perspective 
and we may begin to dissipate the fear. 

Why do fear and despondency prevail throughout the 
world? Do peoples or governments still believe that because 
we have differing social systems, war must come some day? 
Surely, we put all that behind us when we signed the 
Charter. We shall never make our peoples understand it if 
we revive that doctrine now. They think in terms not of 
differing social systems but of aggression against our common 
law. ‘They expect our Governments, all our Governments, 


to fulfill the solemn pledges of Articles 1 and 2. They can- 
not understand why Governments find it so difficult to agree. 
They are longing for the end of fear. They are longing for 
simple things: homes for their families, a job of work, suffh- 
cient food. They want to leave their children a happier world 
than they themselves have known. ‘They want to end the 
things which have made life bitter during these long, tragic 
years. I hope that this Assembly and the Governments for 
whom we speak will hear the voice of these anxious waiting 
men and women who ask for rest and peace. 


World Arms Cut 


END OF VETO IS END OF UNITED NATIONS 
By M. MOLOTOV, Soviet Foreign Minister 
Delivered before the General Assembly of the United Nations, New York, N. Y., October 29, 1946 


‘ Interpretation from Russian. 


General offers us an opportunity to state our views, 

both on individual questions of interest to this or 
that country and on the general questions of international 
cooperation. Such an exchange of views should be useful for 
the establishment of mutual understanding among the United 
Nations. It is also necessary in order to improve the work 
of the Organization and of such important bodies as the 
Security Council, the Economic and Social Council and 
others. 

The United Nations Organization is only in the initial 
stage of its activity. There were inevitably substantial short- 
comings in its activities, if only because it has only just 
begun to apply its new principles under conditions which 
greatly differ from those of the past and, therefore, it is in 
the interests of the United Nations not to hush up the ex- 
isting shortcomings, but it is necessary to expose the existing 
shortcomings at the outset and to see to it that they do not 
occur in the future. It is matural that this applies to the 
Security Council, in the first place, since it has to deal daily 
with the important problems relating to the defense of uni- 
versal peace and frequently involving conflicting interests 
and views of individual countries. 

Take the question of Spain and the Iranian question. 
The Security Council, and still earlier, the General Assembly, 
found nothing better than to make general declarations 
against Franco. The Secretary-General rightly pointed out 
that this was, of course, absolutely insufficient. On the other 
hand, the proposal to break off with Franco was not adopted. 
In this way, certain great Powers which set this tone, took 
upon themselves the moral responsibility for the failure to 
take action in respect of a dangerous hotbed of fascism in 
Europe. 

As to the Iranian question, it arose in connection with the 
duration of the stay in Iran of certain Soviet military units 
which were stationed there under the treaty. Those military 
units completely evacuated the Iranian territory, and the 
Soviet and Iranian Governments requested that this question 
be taken off the Agenda. The Security Council refused to 
do so and adopted an unjustified but openly unfavorable 
attitude toward the Soviet Union. In acting in this manner, 
the Security Council made a gross error which is bound to 
undermine its prestige. 

I shall now turn to discuss the World Federation of Trade 
Unions. One would think it quite natural for the United 
Nations to establish friendly ties with the International Or- 
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ganization of Trade Unions which has come into being in 
recent years and which embraces tens of millions of workers 
of various countries. This is particularly essential for the 
Economic and Social Council which cannot be -successful 
unless it has the support of such mass democratic organiza- 
tions as the World Federation of Trade Unions. In actual 
fact, however, the situation is entirely different. Up to now, 
the World Federation of Trade Unions has not been asso- 
ciated with the daily activities of the Economic and Social 
Council. But that is not all. Is it proper that it has been 
granted the same terms of representation on the Economic 
and Social Council as the International Automobile Associa- 
tion, the National Association of Dry Fruits Retailers, etc? 
Is it not high time to put right the situation in this field, 
as well, which is out of keeping with the elementary prin- 
ciples of democracy ? 

Now, gentlemen, may I draw your attention to the state 
of affairs regarding the establishment of an international 
system ‘of trusteeship ? 

It may be thought that someone is deliberately hindering 
the establishment of the Trusteeship Council, but is the- 
prestige of our Organization not being undermined by the 
fact that it has, for nearly two years, failed to create a 
Trusteeship Council which will be called upon to take steps 
to facilitate the living conditions of the peoples who inhabit 


the mandated territories of Great Britain, France, Belgium, ‘ 


Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, and 
which should contribute to their development towards self- 
government and. independence. 

But what is the position in actual fact? Not a single step 
has been taken along this path by the countries which would 
not let go of their firm hold of the mandates for Palestine, 
Tanganyka, Togoland, New Guinea, et cetera, confining 
themselves, for the time being, to the writing of unsatisfac- 
tory drafts and insignificant declarations. The Government 
of the Union of South Africa has gone even further and 
instead of taking measures to prepare South West Africa for 
self-government or independence, simply demands that it be 
granted sanction to annex this territory, which fact, as is 
obvious to anyone, is in flagrant contradiction to the United 
Nations Charter. 

In this connection, I shall also mention India. India is 
a Member of the United Nations and consequently, under 
the Charter, her relationship to Great Britain ought to be 
placed on sovereign equality. But have you not heard here 
in the General Assembly its appeal for support and assist- 
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ance? We cannot turn a deaf ear to all this. It is high 
time that the just demands of India were recognized. Like- 
wise, the Netherlands must recognize the justice of the de- 
mands of the people of Indonesia. I shall not now discuss 
Greece, but one cannot remain indifferent to the fact that 
Greek pacifists were able to throw off all restraint, thanks 
to the protection they enjoy at the hands of the British forces 
of occupation. 

Take another example: The Soviet representative two 
months ago submitted the following proposal to the Security 
Council: States Members of the United Nations are required 
to submit the following information to the Security Council 
within two weeks. First, at what points in the territory 
of Members, of the United Nations or other States, with 
the exception of former enemy territories, and in what 
number are armed forces of other Members of the United 
Nations stationed? Second, at what points in the above men- 
tioned territories are air and naval bases situated and what 
is the size of their garrisons belonging to the armed forces 
of other Members, Member States of the United Nations? 
Third, the information to be provided under Paragraphs | 
and 2 should refer to the situation as it existed on the first 
of August, 1946. The need for obtaining this information 
by the Security Council seems to be quite obvious, not to 
mention the fact that the presence of armed forces of the 
United Nations outside the confines of their country and in 
the territories other than enemy territories, the occupation 
regime of which has specially been laid down, gives rise to 
serious uneasiness among the peoples and world public 
opinion. , 

Gentlemen, may I draw your attention to the situation 
that has arisen in this particular case. Under Chapter VII 
of the Charter, the Military Staff Committee has already 
begun to examine the question of the armed forces which the 
Members of the United Nations shall place at the disposal 
of the Security Council for the maintenance of international 
peace and security as provided for in Article 43. In this 
connection, it is natural that the Security Council should 
know the actual situation, namely, where and what armed 
forces of the United Nations are stationed at present outside 
the confines of their countries. 

The submission of this information should of course, be 
binding on all the United Nations. For its part, the Soviet 
Union is prepared to submit this information to the Security 
Council and it does not see any reason whatsoever for the 
refusal of any other Member of the United Nations to do 
that. Indeed, what reasons can there be to justify the refusal 
to submit this data to the Security Council? Why should 
any one of us conceal from the United Nations the actual 
position as regards this question? What, indeed, should the 
Governments of the United Nations be afraid of when they 
are required by the Security Council to submit information 
which is necessary for the implementation of the provisions 
of the Charter? For its part, the Government of the Soviet 
Union sees no reason to conceal from the other United Na- 
tions the actual position as regards this question and thereby 
prevent the Security Council from carrying out its duties. 

Unfortunately, the proposal of the Soviet Union was not 
adopted in the Security Council as it was opposed by the 
representatives of Great Britain and the United States and 
along with them, by the representatives of certain other 
States. This important question led to a deadlock in the 
Security Council, but the Soviet Government expresses its 
confidence that we shall be able to reach understanding on 
this question and to push this matter ahead. It is essential 
that the General Assembly state its weighty opinion on this 
subject. 

The facts which I have cited in relation to the Spanish 


question, the question of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, the question of Trusteeship, and the question of the 
presence of allied forces in the territories of non-enemy 
countries, prove that there are important shortcomings in 
the work of the United Nations Organization and its indi- 
vidual bodies. The number of such examples could be con- 
siderably added to. It is particularly true of the Security 
Council. 

There is a desire to attribute, misguidedly, the short- 
comings in its work to the use of the so-called veto. The 
hubbub raised around this issue is obviously needed in order 
to divert our attention from the more important shortcomings 
in the activities of the United Nations Organization and in 
this way to lay the blame at the wrong door. Let us hope 
that those efforts will be doomed to failure. In any case, 
the General Assembly has not met in order to overlook the 
main trend in the development of international relations in 
our times. Above all, we should be anxious to know in what 
direction international cooperation is developing at the pres 
ent time. Does the new Organization contribute to interna- 
tional cooperation for the sake of the peace and security of 
nations which it was created to promote? The main issue is 
whether we are following the right path. The United Na- 
tions Organization was created amidst the flames of the 
second World War. It was created by the anti-Hitler coali- 
tion, headed by the United States of America, Great Britain 
and the Soviet Union, who bore on their shoulders the brunt 
of the struggle against our common enemy and who were 
anxious to create an effective international Organization to 
uphold the postwar peace and security. It was also found 
necessary to take into account the grave lessons of the past 
and first of all, the generally known fact of the impotence 
and failure of the League of Nations, in order to avoid the 
recurrence of its weak points and errors and to create an 
Organization which would not suffer from its principal 
defects. 

The main principle underlying the League of Nations was 
the unanimity of all its Members in the adoption of deci- 
sions. This rendered the League of Nations ineffective, be- 
cause this made it possible for any interested Member of the 
League to hinder or to frustrate altogether any proposed 
decision. The League proved to be impotent in the adoption 
of measures against aggressive Powers, which always were 
able to find partners among the Members of the League. 

The United Nations Charter had introduced a new system 
for the making of decisions. It has now been laid down 
that the General Assembly should adopt its important deci- 
sions by a two-thirds majority. As to the Security Council, 
which bears the main responsibility for the maintenance ot 
peace and for measures against aggression, the decision of 
questions of this nature in the Security Council calls not onls 
for a majority of at least seven out of eleven Members of 
the Security Council, but is also conditioned upon the una- 
nimity of the five Great Powers, the United States of Amer- 
ica, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, France, and China. 
whose unanimity is, so to speak, a guarantee of the interests 
of the United Nations as a whole. 

The principle of unanimity of the Great Powers was not 
adopted by chance, but after a thorough and lengthy dis- 
cussion. The recognition of this principle reflected the desire 
of the United Nations to safeguard concerted efforts and 
unity of action on the part of the Great Powers in counter- 
acting any possible aggression. Before the second World 
War, the Great Powers were not animated by this desire 
for the unity of action in the defense of peace and security, 
and therein lay the greatest misfortune of all mankind. The 
United States of America stood aside from the highroad, 
so to speak. The principal Powers, Members of the League, 
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pursued a shortsighted and utterly reactionary policy with 
regard to the Soviet Union. The hard trials of the war led 
the Governments of the great Western Powers to the con- 
viction that they should act in harmony against their com- 
mon foe during the war, and to the recognition of the ne- 
cessity to form such an international organization to deal 
with the post-war problems and would observe the pro- 
foundly progressive principle forged in the war, the prin- 
ciple of the unity of the Great Powers which rallied under 
their banners all democratic States. 

It follows from this that the principles of the unanimity 
of the Great Powers in the matters relating to the main- 
tenance of peace and security is deep-rooted, and that this 
principle was recognized by the United Nations who based 
themselves on the desire for a more reliable defense of the 
interests of all, both big and small peace-loving States. 

In recent times a large scale campaign was launched 
against the recognition of this principle. Everything con- 
ceivable is being done in order to discuss this principle in all 
possible ways, while the problem of the necessity for unity 
among Great Powers is being adumbrated by all possible 
means and is consequently reduced to the specific issue of 
the manner in which the so-called veto is to be applied in 
the devision of questions in the Security Council. 

What is the meaning of the campaign against the veto? 


It is against the right of any of the Five Great Powers not 


to permit the adoption of a decision in the Security Council 
which it considers undesirable in the light of the interests 
of the maintenance of peace and international security. What 
would be the implications of the repudiation of the prin- 
ciple of unanimity of the Great Powers in the solution of 
questions of this nature? It is easy to foresee the results of 
such a repudiation. No one will now suggest that we should 
vo back to the bankrupt League of Nations with its una- 
nimity of all Members in the adoption of decisions. Conse- 
quently there is a desire to utilize the renunciation of this 
principle in order to impose a system under which decisions 
would be adopted by a majority vote. 

Proposals to this effect have already been made here in 
the General Assembly. There are even people who represent 
such a procedure for the adoption of decisions within an 
international organization as a most democratic one, as if 
the best democracy worthy of universal recognition would 
be to equalize within an international organization the vote 
of Honduras to that of the United States, or the vote of 
Haiti to that of the Soviet Union, which represents a fed- 
eration of sixteen Republics. It would seem obvious that it 
is not worth while dwelling on the arguments regarding this 
sort of democracy. 

However, this does not mean that the campaign conducted 
under the guise of the struggle against the “veto” can be 
ignored. It would be extremely short-sighted to regard this 
campaign as a fortuitous and insignificant matter. It would 
also be naive to overlook the fact that the campaign has 
assumed a character which is definitely hostile to the Soviet 
Union. There are none among us blind from birth who 
would not realize that the downright reactionaries are al- 
ready making capital out of this campaign. 

The dispute about the “veto” and the whole present dis- 
cussion make it necessary to speak openly about the contra- 
dictions and principal political tendencies which exist in in- 
ternational affairs in our times. Two principal tendencies 
are struggling within the United Nations Organization to 
gain influence over the main course of its proceedings. One 
of them bases itself on the main fundamentals of the United 
Nations Organization and on the respect for the principles 
underlying it. The other one, on the contrary, is intended 
to shake the foundations on which the United Nations rests 


and to pave the way for the proponents of a different course. 
From these latter now come all kinds of attacks, both in 
the form of direct attacks and in the form of flanking 
maneuvers. 

The origins of the United Nations Organization are still 
fresh in our memory. From the very outset, this Organiza- 
tion was permeated by the spirit of democratic cooperation. 
The important part played by the United States of America 
in this matter is also well-known. 

The United Nations Organization was created in order 
to implement such international cooperation among the great 
and small countries, as would in the largest possible measure 
conform to the interests of all peace-loving States. From 
the very beginning, it was obvious that to this end it was, 
above all, necessary to guarantee concerted action on the 
part of the great Powers. At that time it was known, as 
well as now, that it was a question of international coopera- 
tion in which the efforts of states with various political struc- 
tures should be united for the sake of peace and security. 

‘The war vividly demonstarted that states with wildely dif- 
ferent political structures had extremely important interests 
in common which they could uphold only by their joint efforts 
and on condition of non-interference in each other’s internal 
affairs. This was recognized by the United States of Amer- 
ica, Great Britain and the Soviet Union. And, as we know, 
the coordination of the war effort of these countries .and 
their allies, along with the process of extensive mutual aid 
between them, produced great results and secured for the 
Allies victory in the war. 

As before, the Soviet Union is true to the principles of 
such international cooperation and is prepared to spare no 
effort for the achievement of success along these lines. Ac- 
cordingly, the Soviet Union stands unshakably for the respect 
of the United Nations Organization and deems it essential 
that its Charter be honestly and consistently observed. 

Naturally, such international cooperation can only be 
really successful if the other powers also manifest in deeds 
their readiness to follow the same path. The recognition of 
the principles of such international cooperation has a pro- 
found meaning. It reflects the firm will to achieve universal 
peace and readiness to enter into peaceful competition in the 
social and economic sphere, between States and social systems. 

As to the Soviet Union, there is no hesitation and doubt 
among our people that peace among nations and peaceful 
competition between them—which also means the possibility 
of increasing friendly cooperation and understanding among 
big and small States—are entirely in keeping with the inter- 
ests of our country. We have no doubt that this develop- 
ment of international cooperation also serves the interests 
of all peace-loving countries. This policy cannot suit the 
plans only of such a government as has no confidence in the 
internal forces of its country and is contaminated with a 
lack of faith in peaceful means of international cooperation 
and competition, preferring to draw up pretentious plans for 
the achievement of domination and exploitation of other 
peoples. 

As we know, the lessons of history are not always trans- 
lated in the manner which conforms to the genuine interests 
of a State. We cannot feel confident that the collapse of 
imperialist Germany and the bankruptcy of imperialist Japan 
will provide for the covetous imperialists a sufficiently con- 
vincing proof of the recklessness and the inevitable failure 
of their policy, aimed at achieving world domination which, 
as we know, constitutes the real substance of imperialism. 
Judging by certain frank statements, we must, under the 
new post-war conditions as well, take into account the pos- 
sibility of an increased influence in certain countries of such 
aggressive imperialist circles, who, for the sake of achieving 
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world domination, can embark upon a reckless aggression 
and the most hazardous military adventures. Churchill, who 
has sympathizers both in England and in the United States, 
is a prophet for such imperialists. 

It is natural that the regular principles of international 
cooperation are not at all contemplated by such imperialist 
circles, who, in the long run, believe only in the extreme 
methods of pressure and violence. They have a different and 
substantially hopelessly reactionary policy. We must rec- 
ognize that the policy of these circles, aimed at achieving 
world domination, is diametrically opposite to the policy of 
international collaboration and peaceful competition of social 
systems. 

We must also take account of the fact that the proponents 
of this imperialist and profoundly reactionary policy see the 
greatest obstacle to the realization of their expansionist plans 
in the Soviet Union, against which they in their impotent 
rage would be prepared to unchain all dogs. 

Thus we must reckon with the two opposite tendencies 
in the development of international relations. It is easy to 
see that, while the principle of unanimity of the great 
powers established in the United Nations Organization tully 
cenforms to the policy of strengthening normal cooperation 
with the all-around development of the forms of this coop- 
eration and competition; on the other hand, the policy 
aimed at achieving world domination, which goes hand-in- 
hand with the desire for expansion and aggression, cannot 
conform to retaining this principle intact. 

The clash and the struggle between these two policies are 
now, it may be said, in the initial stage, but this already 
begins to cause a cleft within the United Nations Organi- 
zation. 

Imagine, gentlemen, that the campaign to repeal this so- 
called veto were to be crowned with success. What would 
the political consequences be? It is quite obvious that the 
repudiation of the principle of unanimity of all the great 
powers—and this is what is actually behind this proposal 
for the abolition of the veto—would mean in practice liqui- 
dation of the United Nations Organization because this 
principle is the cornerstone of this Organization. 

Perhaps not all the Members of this noisy campaign sufh- 
ciently realize where this is leading to, but inasmuch as the 
United Nations Organization is based on the principle of 
the unanimity of the great powers, the abolition of this prin- 
ciple will result in the collapse of the very edifice of the 
United Nations. But this is not the only question at issue. 
The success of this campaign would mean victory for the 
policy aimed at the achievement of domination by one group 
of states headed by the strongest of the powers over the other 
powers, which would then find themselves in the minority. 
The policy that would triumph then would not be that of 
international cooperation in the spirit of the democratic 
principles of the United Nations Organization, but would 
be the policy of the new claimants to world domination as 
represented by a corresponding block or, if you wish, by a 
concern of powers to whom the retention of the principle 
of unanimity of the great powers already seems to be in- 
convenient. The dispute and struggle that are going on 
around the so-called veto testify to the intensification of 
antagonisms between the two principal policies, one of which 
consists in the defense of the principles of international co- 
operation among big and small states recognized by all of 
us, and the other one is prompted by the desire of certain 
influential groups to have a free hand with a view to waging 
an unrestrained struggle to gain world domination. 

An attitude of neutrality toward this question is am- 
biguous and inappropriate. The Allies fought against im- 
perialist Germany and imperialist Japan in order to free 
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the peoples from Fascist claimants to world domination. We 
did not fight in order to permit any other country or coun- 
tries to take their place. Our peoples did not shed their 
invaluable blood in streams to pave the way for new claim- 
ants to world domination. This is exactly what we should 
now be reminded of. If the great powers which headed the 
struggle against Fascist aggressors keep together and, rely- 
ing on the support of other nations, will prevent their ranks 
from being split, they would be able to do much in counter- 
acting the whetting of insatiable appetites. Otherwise the new 
claimants to world domination will be given a free hand for 
all sorts of adventures until they break their necks. 


We know that there are quite a number of methods by 
which the stronger powers can exercise pressure on other 
states. It is well known that squadrons of warships and 
military plans appear sometimes in the seas and in places 
where they were absent before whenever this is considered 
essential for achieving the greatest possible success in diplo- 
matic negotiations. It is well known too that dollars and 
pounds sterling are not always restricted to home consump- 
tion, especially when it is necessary to resort to “dollar 
diplomacy” if only, say, for the purpose of securing due 
respect for “dollar democracy.” 


It is an open secret that various combinations of these and 
other means are frequently resorted to for the purpose of 
influencing other big and small countries in particular. But 
there are people and whole influential groups who would 
not rest content with all this. No sooner, therefore, have all 
the barriers been removed, including the liquidation of the 
principle of unanimity of the great powers within the United 
Nations Organization, than the way will be fully paved for 
those persons and groups who will not content themselves 
with anything less than the submission of all peoples to their 
dictate and to their money bag. 


A most important task of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion is to offer opposition to such insatiable appetites and 
desires for world domination. Only when they have proved 
in deed their ability to act in this direction, will the United 
Nations be able to provide the necessary reply to the question 
of whether we are following the right path. 

In this connection it is necessary to dwell on the question 
of the atomic bomb which now plays such an important 
part in political calculations of certain circles. 

Only recently Joseph Stalin, the Head of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, explained in a convincing manner the views of the 
Soviet Union on this subject. He especially emphasized that 
the atomic bomb “cannot decide the outcome of war since 
atomic bombs are by no means sufficient for this purpose,” 
and said also that “if one is to speak of a threat to peace, 
certainly monopolistic possession of the secret of the atomic 
bomb does create a threat” against which there exist “at 
least two remedies: (1) monopolistic possession of the 
atomic bomb cannot last long: (2) use of the atomic bomb 
will be prohibited.” These authoritative statements which 
resounded throughout the whole world and met with sym- 
pathetic response in the hearts of many millions cf peoples 
ought to be duly appreciated. 

As we know, there are two different plans regarding the 
use of atomic energy. I have in mind the plan of the United 
States of America on the one hand, and the plan of the 
Soviet Union on the other. 

The American plan, the so-called “Baruch plan,” unfor- 
tunately is afflicted by a certain degree of selfishness. It is 
based on the desire to secure for the United States the 
monopolistic possession of the atomic bomb. At the same 
time it calls for the earliest possible establishment of control 
over the production of atomic energy in all countries, giving 
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to this control an outward appearance of an international 
character, but in fact attempting to protect, in a veiled form, 
the monopolistic position of the United States in this field. 
It is obvious that projects of this kind are unacceptable, for 
they are based on a narrow conception of the interests of 
one country and on the inadmissible denial of the equality of 
States and their legitimate interests. 

This plan, moreover, is afflicted by certain illusions. 

Even in the field of atomic energy one cannot possibly 
count on the monopolistic position of any single country. 
Science and scientists cannot be put in a box and kept under 
lock and key. It is high time that illusions on this score 
were discarded. 

Illusionary are also the hopes for a decisive effect of the 
atomic bomb in time of war. It is common knowledge that 
the atomic bomb was used against such cities as Nagasaki 
ind Hiroshima. The populations of these Japanese cities 
experienced the cruel effect of the atomic bomb. The atomic 
bomb was nowhere used to deal with troops. And this is 
not an accident. 

If there are, however, plans to use atomic bombs against 
the civilian population of cities, and to use them on a large 
scale at that, as certain of the newspapers babble, one should 
not give oneself up to any illusions with regard to the in- 
ternational effect which will be produced by the realization 
of atrocious plans of this kind. Justified resentment may 
gain possession of honest people in all countries and the 
enthusiasm about the decisive effect of the atomic bomb in 
a future war may entail political consequences which will 
mean the greatest disillusionment, above all to the authors 
of those plans. 

Lastly, it should not be forgotten that atomic bombs used 
by one side may be opposed by atomic bombs and something 
else from the other side, and then the obvious collapse of all 
present-day calculations of certain conceited but shortwitted 
people will become all too obvious. Illusions in serious mat- 
ters are always dangerous, which fact will probably be rec- 
ognized both by Baruch himself and by his partners. 

All this goes to show that the truth is not on the side 
of the American plan, not to mention the fact that the car- 
rving out of this plan is in contradiction with the unani- 
mously adopted decisions of the United Nations. It is suf- 
ficient to say that to carry out this plan it will be necessary 
to upset the United Nations Charter, to abandon the prin- 
ciple of unanimity of the great powers in the Security Coun- 
cil which is to decide the question of the atomic bomb. Is 
it not because there is a desire to give a free hand to the 
worshippers of the atomic bomb that someone is raising such 
a hubbub around the veto? 

All this goes to show that the Baruch plan does not meet 
the interests of the United Nations both as far as its sub- 
stance and form are concerned. 

There is a different plan for the atomic bomb, the plan 
suggested by the Soviet Union. This plan is based on en- 
tirely different lines. 

We, Soviet people, do not tie up our calculations for the 
future with the use of the atomic bomb. I would recall that 
the General Assembly has already declared for the exclusion 
of atomic weapons trom national armaments. Therefore 
there is no reason to postpone the adoption of an interna- 
tional convention proposed by the Soviet Union regarding 
the banning of the manufacture and use of atomic weapons. 
Only by adopting such a decision will we create conditions 
tavorable to a free and fruitful examination ot the questions 
relating to the establishment of control over atomic energy 
in all countries. 

It was after the first World War that the nations reached 
agreement to prohibit the use for military purposes of poison- 


ous gases, bacteriological means of warfare and other in- 
human implements of war. It is all the more necessary to 
prohibit the use for military purposes of atomic bombs as 
well as any other means of mass annihilation of people which 
in this particular case means the wholesale destruction of 
the inhabitants of cities and civilians in general when a 
merciless blow will mainly fall on children, women, sick 
and old men. Those who yesterday fought against aggres- 
sors and who are the true opponents of new aggression 
should consider it their sacred duty to outlaw the use of 
atomic bombs and tc arrange for the use of the discovered 
atomic energy exclusively for peaceful purposes. Only such 
a use of atomic energy will receive gratitude from mankind 
as a just solution. The honor and conscience of freedom- 
loving people demand that the atomic bomb be outlawed, for 
the United Nations will never assume the responsibility for 
any plans to use atomic energy for the purpose of wholesale 
destruction and in general to use it to the detriment of 
mankind. 

Our disputes in this case were probably inevitable owing 
to the novelty of the question but in this case too, we must 
avoid the division into two camps, namely that of militant 
atomists on the one hand and that of the advocates of the 
use of atomic energy exclusively for peaceful purposes on 
the other. We should, therefore, believe that the exchange 
of views on this subject which has been started will, in the 
long run, result in an unanimous opinion among the United 
Nations, including the United States. Otherwise, what 
would people think and what would we reply to their per- 
plexed questions ? 

The other day, you may have read in the New York papers 
the speech made by Mr. Baruch, who was fairly outspoken 
as regards his views on war and peace. On October 12th at 
the college of the City of New York, he stated: ‘Peace 
seems beautiful during the savagery of war but it becomes 
almost hateful when war is over.” Further in his speech, 
Baruch was not sparing of words in expressing his love for 
“freedom.” But it is easy to guess that his conception of 
freedom is far removed from the real aspirations of common 
people for freedom, well-being and lasting peace. He would 
like to see all people satisfied with the freedom under which 
only the lucky ones can enjoy the benefits of life, not only 
in time of prosperity and peace but amid the conflagration 
of war. His sentiments are alien to the people who sweat 
in heavy daily toils or who, with their own hands and at 
the cost of their lives, defend the freedom and the future 
of their native country. Otherwise, public men belonging 
to his class, too, would have to agree that in our times, the 
so-called “common people” are mostly concerned that their 
Governments and their statesmen should see their main task 
in the defense of peace and security of nations because after 
all the trials of the Second World War, the striving for 
security and lasting peace is the innermost sentiment of com- 
mon men and women throughout the world. 

Far-reaching plans connected with the atomic bomb are 
perhaps dictated by the very same philosophy which finds 
its expression in the words, “Peace becomes almost hateful 
when war is over.” If this philosophy is followed, then nat- 
urally, relevant political conclusions ought to be drawn, 
namely, to inflate military budgets, to increase the size of 
armies and to try to be ahead of others in the armaments 
race, including the atomic bomb. This militant philosophy 
can find its continuation only in the preparation of new 
aggression which has been so unanimously condemned by 
the United Nations. But it is easy to see how vicious the 
talk about the “almost hateful peace” is. This philosophy is, 
above all, suggestive of the profound distrust in the peaceful 
methods of further development of one’s own country and 
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of some pessimistic lack of confidence in one’s own strength, 
inasmuch as the prospects of peaceful competition between 
states and social systems are concerned. 

On the other hand, this philosophy strikes one by its ir- 
resistible trend towards expansion and unchallenged domi- 
nation of the world. 

We cannot believe that the majority of the Americans are 
partisans of a philosophy of this kind. We believe that after 
the successes they achieved during the Second World War, 
the Americans, just as all other peace-loving nations, are 
most anxious that peace should be as stable as possible and 
that security of nations should be the main concern of the 
Governments. 

These sentiments of the common people of the Soviet 
Union and the United States are common to them both and 
to all the other United Nations. 

The Soviet Union emerged from the past war as a country 
which experienced the hateful occupation of the enemy of 
a considerable part of its territory. For many years to come 
our people will not be able to forget their great sacrifices 
and the devastated cities and villages in the rehabilitation 
of which they are now engaged, exerting all their strength. 
This task as well as other great tasks already form a part 
of our new Stalin Five-Year-Plan which we have begun to 
put into effect this year. We are full of confidence that the 
time is not distant when our industry and agriculture, our 
transportation system and cultural institutions, our cities 
and villages will fully recover from the consequences of war 
and will flourish again and will show other nations the might 
and the great opportunities of a liberated people and of the 
state of laborers created by them. There is no lack of faith 
among our people in the peaceful means of progress, and 
there is no feeling of incertitude which is created in the 
countries with unstable economic and political prospects for 
which we stand firmly on the positions attained by the 
Soviet Union and have a profound faith in the growing 
strength of the Soviet people. Our people are anxious to 
take part in the peaceful competition of States and social 
systems under which it will be possible for various peoples 
not only to demonstrate their internal possibilities but to 
establish closer and more varied cooperation with each other. 

Our people long for lasting peace and believe that only 
under conditions of peace can economic well-being and true 
prosperity be guaranteed for many years to come, as well as 
the life in freedom of common people and all mankind. The 
Soviet Union is alien to the strivings of those strong powers 
and influential groups in other countries which are contami- 
nated by imperialist ravings of world domination. The So- 
viet Union sees its best friends in the truly peace-loving 
States. We regard the strengthening of international coop- 
eration for the sake of peace and progress as our primary 
objective. 

Today’s local newspapers published Stalin’s answers on 
the most important questions of international relations. In 
these answers you will feel the Soviet Unio» wise far 
sightedness and unbending will for strengthening friendship 
between the peoples along the democratic lines of cooperation. 

It remains for me to draw certain conclusions and to make 
concrete proposals. 

The creation of the United Nations Organization was a 
great historic undertaking. It is still more important to give 
it the right guidance in its activities. To achieve this, re- 
spect for the principles of this Organization should be 
strengthened among the peoples. To achieve this, it is also 
necessary that attacks and onslaughts on these principles 
should meet with the proper rebuff. Then, the existing short- 
comings in its activities will be overcome; then, the United 
Nations Organization will carry out successfully its main 


tasks involved in the defense of peace and security of na- 
tions and the development of international cooperation on 
just and democratic principles. 

Our fight against our common foe was crowned with 
brilliant victory. Those who yesterday aspired to world 
domination are overthrown and the fate of these countries 
must serve as a serious warning to those who are willing 
to let themselves be carried away by unbridled expansion and 
world domination. The Allies have disarmed Germany and 
Japan and have the opportunity of keeping them disarmed 
for a sufficient length of time. 

We know how deep are the wounds inflicted on our peo- 
ples and how heavy is the burden which many of them bore 
during the Second World War. Governments would not 
carry out their principal duties if they failed to take all 
possible steps to lighten this burden and to give heed to the 
relevant legitimate wishes of the people. In this connection 
particularly important is the fact that we now have every 
opportunity to restrict armaments and to reduce military ex- 
penditures which, nevertheless, in some cases continue to 
grow without sufficient justification. 

The United Nations Charter authorizes the General As- 
sembly to consider the general principles of cooperation in 
the maintenance of international peace and security including 
the principles governing disarmament and the regulation of 
armaments (Article 11 of the Charter). In defining the 
functions and the powers of the Security Council, the Char- 
ter makes it responsible for formulating plans for the regu- 
lation of armaments with a view to promoting the establish- 
ment and maintenance of international peace and security 
with the least diversion for armaments of the world’s human 
and economic resources (Article 26 of the Charter). More- 
over, Article 47 of the Charter which provides for the es- 
tablishment of a Military Staff Committee and which de- 
fines its functions and objectives, points out that the Security 
Council must bear in mind the regulation of armaments and 
possible disarmament. 

It should be recognized that the time has come to adopt 
definite decisions to carry out these tasks. Now that the dis- 
armament of the principal aggressive countries has been car- 
ried out and measures have been taken to restrict sharply 
the armaments of other ex-enemy states, the time has come 
to effect measures to carry out a general restriction of arma- 
ments. The adoption of these measures will at the same time 
enhance the confidence that the United Nations are really 
permeated by a desire for lasting peace. Lastly, the reduc- 
tion of armaments will be a deserved blow at the expansion- 
ist strivings of those groups which have not yet sufficiently 
learned the lessons of the ignominious collapse of aggressors 
in the recent war. On the other hand, we cannot forget 
that if together with the declarations on peaceful policy, 
some states are not only reducing their armaments but on 
the contrary are increasing them both quantitatively and 
qualitatively, the peoples have every justification to become 
doubtful as to the sincerity of these peace-loving declarations. 

In accordance with Article 11 of the United Nations 
Charter, the Soviet delegation submits for the consideration 
of the General Assembly the following proposal: 


“1. In the interests of consolidating international 
peace and security and in conformity with the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations Organization, the 
General Assembly considers a general reduction of arma- 
ments necessary. 


“2. The implementation of the decision on the reduc- 
tion of armaments should include as a primary objective 
the banning of the manufacture and use of atomic energy 
for military purposes. 
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“3. The General Assembly recommends to the Secur- 
ity Council to provide for the practical achievement of 
the objectives set forth in the above mentioned paragraphs 
1 and 2. 

“4. The General Assembly calls upon the govern- 
ments of all states to render every possible assistance to 
the Security Council in this responsible undertaking, the 
accomplishment of which conforms to the establishment of 
stable peace and international security and also serves the 
interests of the peoples by lightening their heavy economic 


burden caused by excessive expenditures for armaments 
which do not correspond to peaceful postwar conditions.” 


The adoption of the decision on a general reduction of 
armaments and the banning of the manufacture and use of 
atomic energy for military purposes will indeed respond to 
the pacifist strivings of our peoples and will contribute to 
the development of international cooperation. 

In conclusion, permit me to express confidence that this 
proposal of the Soviet delegation will have the support of all 
the United Nations. 


Formula for World Peace 


EFFECTIVE CHECK-UP NECESSARY 
sy W. R. AUSTIN, Chief Delegate of the United States to the General Assembly of the United Nations 
Delivered before the United Nations General Assembly, New York, N. Y., October 30, 1946 


T the outset of what I have to say to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, I must refer briefly to the address 
made yesterday by the representative of the Union of 

Soviet Socialist Republics. Mr. Molotov’s speech indicated 
distrust and misunderstanding of the motives of the United 
States and of other Members of the United Nations. I do 
not believe that recriminations among nations allied in war 
and in peace promote that unity which Mr. Molotov so 
rightly points out is essential to the success of the United 
Nations. 

In war we gave to our allies all the help and co-operation 
a great nation could. In peace the “United States will 


support the United Nations with all the resources we possess.” 


Our motives in war and peace we leave to the judgment 
of history. We fought for freedom side by side without re- 
crimination, Can't we fight for peace side by side without 
recrimination? ‘That closes the sad chapter so far as we 
are concerned. 

I shall not participate in any exchange of recriminations. 

We welcome the confidence expressed by Mr. Molotov 
that unanimous agreement among all the nations both large 
ind small can be achieved on such vital matters as the con- 
trol of atomic energy, and on steps to lighten the burden of 
armament and military expenditures which still rests so 
heavily upon the peoples of the world. 

The United States urges disarmament. 

‘The United States believes that Mr. Molotov’s proposal 
should be placed in our agenda and fully considered and 
discussed. 

The initiative of the Soviet Union in this matter is ap- 
propriate, because of its mighty armies; just as the initiative 
ot the United States was appropriate in proposing measures 
to prevent the manufacture and use of atomic weapons. 

In November, 1945, the United States took the initiative 
for outlawing the atomic bomb in the conversations at Wash- 
ington among President Truman, Prime Minister Attlee and 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King. At Moscow in Decem- 
her, 1945, the following month, conversations were held 
hetween Mr. Byrnes, Mr. Molotov and Mr. Bevin on this 
subject. 

In this Assembly last January the resolution creating the 
\tromic Energy Commission and establishing its terms of 
reference was unanimously adopted. Since then in the Com- 
mission itself the distinguished United States representa- 
tive, Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, presented proposals express- 
ing the policy of the President of the United States. 

The United States goes further. As President Truman 


emphasized again last week it attaches the greatest im- 
portance to reaching agreements that will remove the deadly 
fear of other weapons of mass destruction in accordance with 
same resolution passed by this Assembly. 

So far as Mr. Molotov’s resolution concerns the regula- 
tion and reduction of other armaments, the whole world 
knows where the United States stands and has always stood. 
lor twenty years before the war and in the fifteen 
months since the fighting stopped the United States has 
consistently been in the forefront of those striving to 
reduce the burden of armaments upon the peoples of the 
world. Since the end of the war in Europe and the Pacific 
the United States has progressively and rapidly reduced its 
military establishment. 

After the last war we made the mistake of disarming 
unilaterally. We shall not repeat that mistake. 

The United States is prepared to co-operate fully with 
all other Members of the United Nations in disarmament. 
It advocates effective safeguards by way of inspection and 
other means to protect complying States against the hazards 
of violation and evasion. 

We cannot reduce armaments merely by talking about 
the “regulation of armament and possible disarmament,” 
or the “heavy economic burden caused by excessive expendi- 
tures for armaments.’’ We cannot achieve it without posi- 
tive acts which will establish the “peaceful post war condi- 
tions” to which Mr. Molotov also referred. 

Nor can a system for the regulation of armaments and 
possible disarmaments as contemplated in Articles 11, 26, 
and +7 of the Charter be effectively planned except in rela- 
tion to progress in the negotiation of the armed forces agree- 
ments called for by Article 43. 

At the beginning of April, four of the five members of the 
Military Staff Committee made specific proposals concerning 
the principles which should govern the negotiation of these 
agreements. In September, the Soviet Union submitted for 
the first time a statement of its views on the problem. 

I am happy to note that Mr. Molotov referied to the 
work of the Military Staff Committee. I hope it will now 
be possible for this Committee to make rapid progress. The 
conclusion of these agreements, providing the Security Coun- 
cil with peace forces adequate to prevent acts of aggression, 
is essential to carrying out the objectives of Mr. Molotov’s 
resolution for the reduction of armaments. 

Mr. Molotov also referred to Article 43 in connection 
with the Soviet proposal concerning the presence of armed 
forces of the United Nations on foreign territories. He 
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said, ‘‘In this connection it is natural that the Security Coun- 
cil should know the actual situation, namely, where and 
what armed forces of the United Nations are situated at 
present outside the confines of their countries . . . For its 
part the Soviet Union is prepared to submit the information 
to the Security Council.” 

The Government of the United States understands Mr. 
Molotov’s statement to mean that the Soviet Union is fully 
prepared to report on its armed forces in ex-enemy States 
as well as in other foreign territories. Therefore, the United 
States urges prompt fulfillment of this policy. The United 
States has nothing to hide with regard to our armed forces 
at home or abroad. The United States will promptly fulfill 
that policy. In no case are the United States forces in 
friendly countries except with the consent of those coun- 
tries. 

It is our opinion that the proposed enquiry should include 
all mobilized armed forces, whether at home or abroad. 

The President of the United States in his address to the 
General Assembly at its opening meeting defined the poli- 
cies of the United States toward the United Nations and 
the work of the Assembly. 

As the general debate has progressed, I have been increas- 
ingly moved by the potentialities that I perceive in this As- 
sembly for advancing toward real and lasting peace. 

Its members have pointed to the vision of President Tru- 
man of a peace with justice for all, justice for small nations 
and for large nations and justice for individuals without dis- 
tinction as to race, creed or color, a peace that will advance 
not retard, the attainment of the four freedoms. 

United in this aspiration we are united in our service. 
From disagreement we forge agreement. From free and 
frank discussion of differing points of view we extract the 
degree of unity necessary for constructive action. It would 
help us if we make always our chief concern what is right, 
not who is right. 

There is an injunction contained in the Constitution of 
Vermont, my native state. It calls for “a frequent recur- 
rence to fundamental principles.” 

It seems to me, that before this general debate comes to 
an end, it would be helpful for us all to recur to the funda- 
mental principles of the United Nations. 

The reports that we have before us from the Secretary- 
General, the Security Council and the Economic and Social 
Council refer to some discouraging things and many diffi- 
culties in the record of the United Nations during the past 
year. Some of the speakers have referred at length to these 
disappointments and difficulties. 

To me the real story related by these reports is the im- 
mense sum of accomplishment and agreement that the United 
Nations has achieved in one year under all the handicaps of 
a world in turmoil and just emerging from the disasters and 
desolation of the war. 

In one year we have advanced toward a rule of world 
law and have created institutions for international action 
far beyond the dreams of any one of us as recently as 1 Sep- 
tember 1939, 22 June 1941, and 7 December 1941. 

Let us review the theory and practice of the Security 
Council and the Economic and Social Council, their powers 
and their work, without evasion, but let us review them in 
perspective and as a whole and in relation to the powers 
and work of all the other agencies and institutions of the 
United Nations. 

Australia and Cuba have proposed discussion of Article 
27, relating to voting procedures in the Security Council. 
Let us consider Article 27, but let us consider it in relation 
to the other 110 Articles of the Charter of the United Na- 


tions. We cannot tear Article 27 from its context. 


A recurrence to first principles of the United Nations starts 
with the necessity for unity of the large nations on matters 
essential to the maintenance of peace among the nations, 
both great and small. 

I recall to the Assembly that the spirit of unity of the 
nations which became permanent members of the Security 
Council animated the nativity of the United Nations. The 
united and co-ordinated action of the Great Powers in win- 
ning the war and in generating the principle of an inter- 
national organization for security and peace based on the 
sovereign equality of all peace-loving nations both great and 
small, was the travail of the United Nations. 

The remedy for the labor pains at Moscow, at Dumbar- 
ton Oaks, at Yalta and at San Francisco was the unanimity 
of the Great Powers. The principle of unanimity in essen- 
tial matters reflects the realities of the world as it is today. 
At the same time it provides the basis for a lasting peace 
during which all nations can, we hope, work together toward 
transforming the kind of world we have today into a true 
world society for tomorrow. Certainty of abolition of war 
depends upon co-operation by all countries competent to 
wage war. 

The United Nations was created with the purpose of 
making it unnecessary for the civilized world to resort again 
to the ultimate sanction of war against an aggressor, with all 
its bloody sacrifices and terrible costs to humanity. Toward 
the fulfillment of this purpose the Security Council has been 
assigned a limited part of the responsibilities placed upon 
the United Nations by the Charter. 

Let me remind you that Article 1 of Chapter I of the 
Charter lists four purposes of the United Nations and of 
these the primary responsibility for only the first, to main- 
tain international peace and security, rests with the Security 
Council. 

The other purposes as stated by the Charter are: 


“To develop friendly relations among nations based on 
respect for the principle of equal rights and self-deter- 
mination of peoples, and to take other appropriate meas- 
ures to strengthen universal peace; 

“To achieve international co-operation in solving inter- 
national problems of an economic, social, cultural, or hu- 
manitarian character, and in promoting and encouraging 
respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion; and 

“To be a centre for harmonizing the actions of nations 
in the attainment of these common ends.” 


The primary responsibility for the fulfillment of these 
other purposes rests with the other organs of the United 
Nations: the General Assembly, the Economic and Social 
Council, the Trusteeship Council, the Secretariat and the 
specialized agencies related to the central organization. The 
International Court of Justice has the responsibility of ap- 
plying international law established by the United Nations 
Charter, and in other ways and as it is progressively ex- 
tended by the nations in the new agreements they will reach 
through the continuing use of all the other organs of the 
United Nations. 

These are the tasks of building the basis for a peacefal 
world society; the political basis, the economic basis, the 


social and cultural basis, the basis of knowledge and under- 
standing, the basis of law. 


Of all the institutions of the United Nations, the General 
Assembly is by its constitutional functions and its potentiali- 


ties the most important. It has responsibilities for carrying 
out all the purposes of the United Nations. 
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The General Assembly is the supreme deliberative body 
of the world community. Although it is not a legislative 
body enacting laws which must be obeyed by the Member 
States, it exercises great responsibilities and wields great 
power. 

The Assembly is responsible for carrying out the organi- 
zation of the United Nations as laid down by the Charter. 
It has already accomplished at the first part of this session 
many of these organizational tasks. 

The Assembly also has the power of the purse. ‘This is 
a vital power in any governmental entity. Its control of the 
budget will become more significant as the activities of the 
United Nations are increased by the addition of new func- 
tions and the expansion of existing programmes. 

The General Assembly wields power primarily as the 
voice of the conscience of the yorld. Its recommendations 
have behind them the intangible force of the international 
community. The peace-loving States which are Members 
of the United Nations will not lightly disregard or flout 
recommendations of the General Assembly which express 
the will of an alert and aroused world public opinion. Even 
when it makes no recommendations, its mere power of dis- 
cussion under Articles 10, 11 and 14 of any matter within 
the scope of the Charter and of any situation, regardless of 
origin, which may impair the general welfare, is one of the 
most constructive functions of the whole Organization. By 
discussion it can clarify the issues and promote mutual un- 
derstanding among the nations and peoples of the world. 

Under the broad and flexible construction of the Charter 
which the United States wishes to develop, we foresee a 
great and expanding area of operations for the General As- 
sembly. I need not quote in detail the broad range of the 
Assembly’s competence as it is established in Chapter IV of 
the Charter; in questions involving the maintenance of peace 
and security, international political and legal co-operation, 
the co-ordination of international activities in economic, 
social, educational, and health matters, and in the domain 
of the realization of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms for all. In all these fields the General Assembly speaks 
as the voice of all the United Nations, and establishes the 
general goals or objectives toward which the Organization 
and all its component parts will move. 

The General Assembly must also exercise definitive pow- 
ers, such as the power of ultimate decision in matters before 
the Assembly involving a question of domestic jurisdiction, 
determination of the location of the headquarters, and the 
approval of agreements relating to the powers oi the organs 
and special agencies of the United Nations. 

The General Assembly will, we believe, explore new fields 
of activity as time goes on, and as functions which may not 
be specifically provided for in the Charter, but which are 
not precluded by the Charter, are entrusted to it by the mem- 
bers of the United Nations. The General Assembly has 
only just begun its career as the most broadly representative 
organ of the United Nations. The final extent of its de- 
velopment cannot even be foreseen at this time; but there 
can be no doubt that it has a vast and increasingly important 
position to fill in the international community. 

These possibilities will be realized to the extent that the 
\ssembly exercises its very broad competence in strict ac- 
cordance with the fundamental purpose of the United Na- 
tions set forth in paragraph 4, Article 1: “to be a centre for 
harmonizing the actions of nations in the attainment of 
these common ends.” The Assembly’s recommendations, 
particular under Articles 10, 11, 13 and 14, can greatly 
extend and develop the rule of law among nations, provided 
its recommendations are such that they are generally ac- 
cepted and carried out by the Member States. 


All the actions of the Assembly in these broad fields are 
taken in accordance with Article 18 of the Charter, which 
provides that, on important matters, a two-third’s majority 
of the members present and voting shall be required, while 
other questions are settled by a simple majority of the mem- 
bers present and voting. 

It is obvious that recommendations of the Assembly will 
be effective in proportion to the size of the majority by which 
they are adopted. 

As in the case of other organs of the United Nations, it is 
better for the Assembly to go to great lengths to attain, or 
at least approach, unanimity than it is to enact resolutions 
over the opposition of a large dissenting group. 

The United Nations Charter recognizes the transcending 
importance to world peace of close co-operation in the eco- 
nomic and social field. In the Economic and Social Council, 
its subsidiary bodies and the specialized agencies being 
brought into relationship with the Council, the United Na- 
tions has already created a far more effective and compre- 
hensive institutional structure for these purposes than the 
world has ever seen before. 

In a recent address the United States representative on 
the Economic and Social Council, said: “Peace, if it is to be 
real and lasting, means more than resolving conflicts between 
nations. It means positive action to lift the levels of human 
welfare . . . now, in our age peace cannot be secured by 
political action unaccompanied by economic co-operation. If 
we are not to drift backward to catastrophe, we must go 
forward together toward a fuller life for all peoples every- 
where.” 

We Americans represent many races and came from many 
countries. We could not have built one nation out of many 
peoples and have learned to live as good neighbors and mem- 
bers of one community without the opportunities for a de- 
cent life and rising standards of living that nature and the 
course of history have given us, or without the spirit of the 
golden rule to guide our conduct toward each other. 

We, the representatives of the United Nations, can never 
forget that wars find their breeding ground in poverty, ig- 
norance and hunger. That is what gives aggressors their 
chance. Strong men gain power by contrasting a new order 
with the old. We cannot build a peaceful world without 
higher standards of living and greater opportunities for all 
peoples. 

Decisions in the Economic and Social Council are taken 
by a simple majority vote, but here, as in the Assembly, the 
constant effort has been, and should be, to achieve the great- 
est possible degree of unanimity, rather than to achieve vic- 
tories based on narrow majority votes. It is not votes that 
count, but agreements that are or will become universally 
acceptable, because they are necessary and right for the 
peoples of the world. 

Considering that the Council has been at work for less 
than one year, it has a remarkable record. Like the other 
organs, its organizational work has been a necessary pre- 
liminary toward making it possible for the United Nations 
to move ahead toward the realization of the purpose set 
forth in Article 55 of the Charter: “higher standards of liv- 
ing, full employment and conditions of economic and social 
progress and development.” 

At this session of the Assembly we are called upon to 
examine and approve agreements which bring four impor- 
tant specialized agencies into relationship with the United 
Nations; the International Labour Organization, the Food 
and Agricultural Organization, the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization, and the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization. 

In the constructive work of all the specialized agencies, 
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the decisions of their policymaking bodies are for the most 
part taken by a sample or two-thirds majority. 

The great flexibility of the constitutional structure of 
the United Nations will facilitate the development of other 
special agencies for international action as their creation be- 
comes wise and feasible. Each of these agencies can be en- 
dowed by its own charter with powers in its own field as 
great as the community of nations is willing to give and as 
necessity compels it to give. 

The proposal of the United States with respect to the 
establishment of an international atomic development au- 
thority is an example of what can be done in this way. We 
propose that the charter of this authority will endow it with 
power sufficient to ensure that atomic energy will be devel- 
oped and used for peaceful purposes only and that complying 
states will be protected against the hazards of violations and 
evasions. This is in accordance with the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion of last January. 

| wish also to make clear that the position which I am 
taking today in regard to the unanimity of the permanent 
members of the Security Council is entirely consistent with 
the position taken by the United States representative on 
the Atomic Energy Commission, Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, 
who repeatedly has made clear that the United States pro- 
posals regarding control of atomic energy do not attack the 
general requirement for unanimity of the permanent mem- 
bers in the Security Council. 

The International Court of Justice is now established as 
one of the principal organs of the United Nations and is 
potentially one of the greatest of international institutions. 
It is given a clearly defined role in the process of pacific 
settlements, namely, that of deciding disputes of a legal char- 
acter which States submit to it. The Court has a second, 
and even greater function. It stands as the institutional 
symbol of the rule of law in international relations. 

Progress is being made through increasing acceptances of 
the Court’s jurisdiction under paragraph 2 of article 36 of 
the Statute of the Court. By accepting compulsory juris- 
diction over justiciable disputes, the nations give practical 
recognition to the principle of the supremacy of law. I am 
proud that the United States has been among the first to 
accept the compulsory jurisdiction of the present court. 

Progress is also being made by widening the scope of mat- 
ters which may be deemed legal, and limiting the questions 
regarded as political and non-justiciable. This is being ac- 
complished through the willingness of States to accept solu- 
tions based on law, and to co-operate in the development of 
peaceful judicial procedures which can assure that the law 
will be based on justice and equity. 

The Charter of the United Nations and the constitutions 
of the specialized agencies form a network of legal obliga- 
tions which guide and regulate the dealings of States with 
each other and the actions of the international community. 

By Article 13 of-the Charter the General Assembly is 
specifically charged with the task of initiating studies and 
making recommendations for the further development of 
international law. But the establishment of  stand- 
ards of justice and equity for the international com- 
munity is the concern of all the organs and related agencies 
of the United Nations. Every recommendation that is rati- 
tied by the Member governments as a convention, agreement 
or treaty, becomes part of the law of nations. 

There is another provision of the Charter to which I wish 
to call the Assembly’s attention. That is Article 99, which 
gives to the Secretary-General, in addition to his wide ad- 
ministrative powers, unprecedented political responsibilities. 
Under Article 99 the Secretary-General may bring to the 
attention of the Security Council any matter which, in his 


opinion, may threaten the maintenance of international peace. 

While the ultimate significance of this grant of political 
authority remains in large part to be determined by future 
events, I believe that the less patient critics of the United 
Nations might do well to consider the full implicatiens of 
this authority. 

We need not await its full implementation to recognize 
that the power of the Secretary-General to study conditions 
which in his opinion threaten the peaceful relations of the 
Members of the United Nations and to make recommenda- 
tions based on his findings, represents a significant departure 
from the usual concepts of international organization and 
national sovereignty. 

The Secretary-General’s right of access to the forces of 
public opinion, even if we adopt such a restricted interpre- 
tation of this authority, is a vital responsibility which dis- 
tinguishes the United Nations from its predecessor interna- 
tional organizations. 

Less obvious, but perhaps equally important, is the func- 
tion of the Secretary-General and his staff to serve as a co- 
hesive and co-ordinating force in the preparation of studies 
and proposals for the several organs, by suggesting com- 
promises or techniques for dealing with matters under dis- 
cussion and by acting as an intermediary or conciliator. Many 
of these activities will never be a part of the official record, 
but the ability of the Secretary-General and his staff to func- 
tion effectively in this manner will have an important bearing 
on the development of the United Nations. 

Members of the United Nations are pledged under the 
Charter to accept as a sacred trust the obligation to promote 
the interests and well-being of the inhabitants of all non- 
self-governing territories. In addition the Charter provides 
for a trusteeship system for such territories as may be placed 
under it by agreement. The human rights and fundamental 
freedoms of the Charter apply equally to all peoples; to 
peoples who do not yet govern themselves as well as to those 
who do. 

Draft trusteeship agreements have been submitted to this 
Assembly by nations administering League of Nations man- 
dates. The United States hopes that a sufficient number of 
these agreements will be approved by the Assembly to make 
possible the immediate establishment of the Trusteeship 
Council and the trusteeship system. The structure of the 
United Nations cannot be completed until this is done. 

The fullest possible implementation of the Charter pro- 
visions that deal with all non-self-governing peoples is just 
as important as implementation of the trusteeship system 
itself. In its first years at least, the trusteeship system will 
probably apply to only a small percentage of the non-self- 
governing territories, j 

The provisions of the Charter recognize that the eco- 
nomic, social and political development of dependent peoples 
toward their full participation in the family of nations must 
be advanced if peace is to be made secure. The Charter 
and the institutions of the United Nations provide greater 
opportunities to that end than dependent peoples have ever 
had before. 

In considering both the Australian proposal and the Cuban 
proposal in this Assembly we bear in mind the whole con- 
stitutional and institutional structure of the United Nations 
and their relationship to the political realities of today and 
the political necessities of tomorrow. 

These proposals are directed against paragraph 3 of Arti- 
cle 27 of the Charter. This provides that on all except pro- 
cedural matters, decisions of the Security Council shall be 
made by an affirmative vote of seven members, including 
the concurring votes of the permanent members, with one 
important exception; that a party to a dispute shall abstain 
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from voting in decisions relating to the specific settlement 
of disputes. In decisions under Chapter VII relating to en- 
forcement action with respect to threats to the peace, breaches 
of the peace, and acts of aggression, the rule of unanimity 
of the permanent members is absolute. There is no excep- 
tion in matters of enforcement. 

‘The principle ot unanimity of the great powers has from 
the first, and by general agreement, been limited in its ap- 
plication as a voting procedure to matters essential to the 
maintenance of international peace and security. The Char- 
ter only requires unanimity of the major powers in sub- 
stantive decisions by the Security Council. There is no re- 
quirement for unanimity in the Assembly, in the Economic 
and Social Council and in the Trusteeship Council. Simi- 
larly, the Statute of the International Court of Justice spe- 
cifically provides for decisions by majority vote. The United 
Nations specialized agencies do not require unanimity of the 
major powers. 

‘This does not mean that unanimity, or the closest possible 
approximation to it, is not to be desired and striven for in 
all these agencies. It means only that it was not deemed 
essential to apply the principle to the voting procedures. 
‘The greatest possible degree of agreement in all these organs 
and agencies is most important, for through them laws and 
customs of the international community are made. 

These organs and agencies do not have the power to en- 
force the law. That power rests with the Security Council 
and that is the reason why the members of the United Na- 
tions applied the principle of unanimity to the voting pro- 
cedures of the Security Council and not to the voting pro- 
cedures in any of the other institutions of the United Na- 
tions, 

‘The large nations that are permanent members of the 
Council possess the power to keep peace in the world, to 
enforce observance of the law. ‘The Charter does not give 
them that power. It recognizes that power and places obli- 
vations upon these nations to use that power in accordance 
with the law. 

The unanimity requirement in the Security Council does 
not relieve the permanent members from any of the responsi- 
bilities and obligations they have assumed under the Charter. 

| have heard it said by critics of the unanimity formula 
that it legalizes aggression by a permanent member because 
that member can prevent enforcement action against itself. 
Of course, this formula does no such thing. 

The permanent Members are bound legally and morally 
in the same degree as all other Members of the United Na- 
tions, ‘“‘to settle their international disputes by peaceful means 
in such a manner that international peace and security, and 
justice, are not endangered.” In the same degree as all the 
other members they are bound to “refrain in their interna- 
tional relations from the threat or use of force against the 
territorial integrity or political independence of any state, 
or in any other manner inconsistent with the purposes of 
the United Nations.” ‘These sweeping and binding com- 
mitments are not limited by the power of veto in the Security 
Council. ‘The veto does not legalize any violations of these 
commitments. They are the law. 

No Member of the United Nations can be permitted to 
ignore the fact that, as Secretary Byrnes said on 28 Febru- 
ary, 1946: “the mere legal veto by one of the permanent 
members of the Council does not in fact relieve any state, 
large or small, of its moral obligations to act in accordance 
with the purposes and principles of the Charter.” Nor does 
the failure of any organ of the United Nations to take a 
decision relieve any Member of that obligation. 

Besides being bound by the law of the United Nations 
Charter, twenty-three nations, including the United States, 


Soviet Russia, the United Kingdom and France, are also 
bound by the law of the charter of the Nurnberg tribunal. 
It makes planning or waging a war of aggression a crime 
against humanity for which individuals as well as nations 
can be brought before the bar of international justice, tried 
and punished. 

It is true that if one of the great Powers violates the law 
of the Charter and the law of Nurnberg against aggression 
there is, ultimately, only one way to enforce the law, and 
that is by a major war. That, however, would be just as 
true if the Charter did not require unanimity in the Security 
Council. <A decision involving military measures against 
one or more of the permanent members by other permanent 
members would not be a decision for police action as the 
Charter contemplates it, but for war. 

I believe I have made clear the reasons why the United 
States considers that unanimity of the permanent members 
of the Security Council in action by the Council concerned 
with the enforcement of peace is wise and necessary at this 
stage in the development of the international community. 

Criticism of Article 27 is directed particularly at the fact 
that the requirement of unanimity of the permanent members 
extends to decisions concerning peaceful settlement as well 
as to enforcement action. 

It is true that the requirement of unanimity tends to re- 
duce the speed of action of the Security Council and increases 
the difficulties in the way of adopting a clear-cut decision. 
It may even prevent action which might peacefully settle 
a dispute. 

On the other hand, the unanimity requirement tends to 
discourage the taking of intransigent positions and to en- 
courage the achievement of agreement through compromise. 
Certainty is better than speed. In the long run important 
decisions unanimously accepted by the permanent members 
are likely to produce better results than decisions which find 
the permanent members divided. The unanimity require- 
ment, properly applied, prevents the Security Council from 
being progressively committed to a course of action incon- 
sistent with the vital interests of any permanent member. 


It was these latter considerations, among others, that pre- 
vailed at San Francisco. In the Four Power Statement of 
7 June, 1945, the permanent members took the position that 
substantive decisions on peaceful settlement require the con- 
currence of the permanent members of the Council because 
of the possible consequences of those decisions. It was be- 
lieved they might have major political repercussions and 
might initiate a chain of events which in the end would re- 
quire the Security Council to invoke measures of enforce- 
ment under Chapter VII. 

It was held that since the Council cannot take enforce- 
ment action without the concurrence of all the permanent 
members, it might endanger the effectiveness of the Coun- 
cil’s work, if decisions under Chapter VI that might lead 
to the necessity for enforcement action under Chapter VII 
were taken by a vote which found the permanent members 
divided. 

Despite the attitude of the Powers and the decision 
made at San Francisco, which I have described, the United 
States hopes that the five permanent members may find it 
desirable at some time in the future in full agreement among 
themselves and with other members to support modification 
of the unanimity requirement in its application to matters 
arising under Chapter VI. 

However, a case for amendment of the Charter ought not 
be made on the basis of so brief an experience. The United 
States is opposed to amendment of Article 27 of the Charter 
at this time. 
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We must recognize that during its first nine months the 
Security Council has labored under unusually difficult cir- 
cumstances. In its infancy, before it had established its rules 
and its precedents, the Council was forced to consider sub- 
stantial differences among the permanent members about 
problems arising directly from the war. 

We must remember that the Security Council, and the 
United Nations as a whole, was not intended to deal with 
the peace settlements that must be made as a result of the 
war. These settlements, both with the ex-enemy states and 
among the major allies themselves, were left to separate 
negotiation. Until they have been made, differences among 
the major allies about the terms of settlement inevitably 
will handicap the work of the Security Council. As these 
settlements are made, we can expect that the areas of present 
disagreement among the permanent members will be greatly 
reduced. 

The United States does recognize that there is room for 
improvement in the operations of the Security Council. There 
is room for improvement in the application of Article 27 
and of the Four Power Statement in the Security Council. 
There can be little doubt that a number of the difficulties 
which have arisen could have been avoided if the voting 
formula adopted at San Francisco had been more fully and 
clearly defined. There has been confusion and misunder- 
standing both within and without the Security Council. 

Necessary action by the Council for the peaceful settle- 
ment of a dispute should never be prevented by the votes of 
any one or any number of its members, permanent or non- 
permanent. In this connection, we should not forget that 
the non-permanent members possess six votes in the Council 
and that at least two of these votes are always necessary to 
action by the Council. 

Restraint and self-discipline to avoid doing anything con- 
trary to the letter or spirit of the Charter are essential in 
the application of the voting formula. This is one of the 


greatest challenges to conduct if we are to give strength to 
the United Nations for peace. 

A programme of interpretation and application of the 
voting principles which will facilitate and not hinder peace- 
ful settlements should be pursued. Here is where clarifica- 
tion through definition, and regulation and practice seems 
necessary to carry out the spirit as well as the letter of the 
Charter. This is the United States policy. 

We would not have today the laws and the institutions 
of the United Nations without the unanimous agreement of 
the Great Powers and the general agreement of all nations. 
We must continue that unity. : 

As they stand these laws and institutions offer in their 
entirety far greater possibilities for the establishment of a 
just and lasting peace than humanity has ever known before. 

We have hardly begun to explore and to exploit these 
possibilities. That they are virtually limitless can be per- 
ceived the moment we stand back far enough to get per- 
spective. 

The Charter and the institutions of the United Nations 
reflect the greatest common denominator of agreement now 
realizable in a world of sovereign states, with differences in 
ideology, political and economic systems and cultural and 
social traditions. 

Science and technology are uniting the world as it has 
never been united before. Fears and suspicions must not 
continue to divide the peoples of the world. We must use 
the institutions and laws of the United Nations to banish 
these fears and suspicions, So far as we succeed in doing 
this we shall succeed in creating a world society and a world 
rule of law in which the veto will wither away. 

This may take a long time. But there is no short-cut, no 
magic formula, by which we can escape the price of peace. 
Only by a frequent recurrence to fundamental principles, 
will we give to the Charter a living spirit in the moral sense 
of nations and of the human race. 


The Peace Conference 


WHAT LIES AHEAD: AUSTRIA AND GERMANY 
By ERNEST BEVIN, Great Britain Secretary of State 
Delivered in House of Commons, London, England, October 22, 1946 


Because of the length of the speech, the review of foreign affairs discussed by 
Mr. Bevin at the start of his address has been omitted. 


OW I turn to the Peace Conference. I have ex- 
N plained already that it is unreal to compare the settle- 

ment after this war with the Versailles settlement 
and we must not be impatient if the work of making peace 
appears to go slowly. If we are to lay the foundations of a 
structure which is to last, we cannot afford to take decisions 
without full consideration. This Conference has given the 
main allies the opportunities to which they are entitled to 
state their views on the peace. The recommendations sent 
forward by the Four Members of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers have been subject to searching criticism and to 
frank discussion. All concerned now understand better the 
problems and the points of view of their allies, and all of us 
have made personal contacts which may help us to better 
understand in the future. In many respects we have em- 
ployed methods different to those employed at other peace 
conferences. One of the most important of these, I think, 
has been the full hearing and consideration given to the 


views of ex-enemy countries. There has been no question 
this time of dictating a peace to them. This Conference has 
also been open to the press and to the public. Everyone can 
know of the facts, and as should be the case in a democratic 
world, can pass judgment on a peace settlement to end the 
war which we helped to win. 


ABUSE OF PUBLICITY 


I regret to say in some cases I feel that publicity given 
to this Conference has been abused. ‘There have been at- 
tempts to use the Conference as a forum for propaganda 
speeches, and some States have taken the opportunity to level 
frivolous charges at others. Sometimes particularly selfish 
interests have been strenuously pursued without regard to 
the general good, and sometimes we have seen States swayed 
not by the merits of the case but by ideological sympathies. 
There have appeared to be two blocs when we came to the 
voting, and the world has got the impression that the Con- 
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ference has led to the division of East and West. Such 
division must, and I am sure can, be prevented. If it con- 
tinued it would delay and threaten the recovery of Europe. 
But if we are to avoid division, artificial barriers in politi- 
al and cultural fields which prevent free contacts must be 
removed. Only this will create mutual understanding and 
vood relations between countries which will ensure a peace 
worthy of the name. 

I shall now turn to the achievements of the Conference. 
In some cases the Conference clearly expressed its opinion 
on territorial questions. Agreement was reached on all 
the frontiers of Finland and Rumania. The views of both 
the Rumanians and Hungarians were heard on the Transyl- 
yania, and the Conference decided unanimously that it should 
be left to Rumania. It was agreed that Bulgaria should 
retain the South Dobrudja. As regards the frontier be- 
tween Bulgaria and Greece, we and a number of other dele- 
vations felt that the claims of Greece had not been studied 
sufficiently and that a final decision should be deferred. 
Hungary has its prewar frontiers back, with a small adjust- 
ment of the Czech frontier. Here the Conference was called 
upon to examine the problems of Hungary’s minority in 
Czechoslovakia. His Majesty’s Government have always 
telt that a satisfactory solution of this problem, in accord- 
ince with humanitarian principles, could only be reached 
as the result of agreement between the two Governments 
concerned. This course has been recommended by the Con- 
ference and His Majesty’s Government earnestly hope that 
the Hungarian and Czechoslovak Governments will enter 
into negotiations without delay and find a solution of their 
present difficulties. 

THe [Travian TREATY 

it was in the Ltalian Treaty that the most contentious 
issues were raised, and some of them aroused very heated 
debate, but I will first deal with those on which there was 
little disagreement. A minor rectification of the frontiers 
vetween Italy and France, in France’s favor, was agreed to 
nm the condition that Italy’s economic interests in this area 
were safeguarded. 1 am glad to say also that the Conference 
ureed that the Dodecanese Islands should go to Greece. As 
regards the Southern Tyrol, I am sure this House, after the 

riticism levelled at the Government on this question, wiil 
oin with me in welcoming the agreement concluded be- 
tween Italy and Austria whereby the German-speaking in- 
habitants of the territory are assured of their rights, while 
ltaly can still rely on the water power essential to her in- 
lustry. At the same time, it should be possible to develop 
the tourist trade in this territory, which can be of so much 
advantage to both countries, particularly in the realm of 
foreign exchange. 

1 would like to congratulate the two Governments con- 
cerned on this happy solution of their difficulties, and I 
hope it will be a precedent set for other similar disagree- 
nents, 

The Conference decided by a two-thirds majority, to in- 
clude in the Treaty a reference to this agreement which 
would give it international recognition. Many interesting 
proposals were put forward for the future of the Italian 
Colonies, but, in the end, the Conference agreed to a recom- 
mendation of the Council of Foreign Ministers that further 
reflection is required before their fate can be decided. 


Trieste: No Srratecic APPROACH 


I now turn to the most disputative and contentious point— 
that of Trieste. This question was hotly debated at the 
Conference. The House will remember that the Council 
of Foreign Ministers agreed in July to recommend the 





adoption of the so-called French line, and the establishment 
within that line of a free territory of Trieste. After dis- 
cussion of a number of alternative proposals, the Conference 
also agreed to the adoption of the French line. Here I must 
confess that His Majesty’s Government base themselves on 
the London decision that the frontier between Italy and 
Yugoslavia should be decided according to ethnic principles. 
It was originally felt that everything west of the so-called 
British line, including Poland, should go to Italy, and that a 
free port should be created in Trieste which would safe- 
guard the interests of Yugoslavia and generally promote 
European trade. At first I doubted whether the solution 
recommended by the Council of Foreign Ministers was a 
wise one. I had in mind, of course, Danzig, but there is a 
difference between Danzig and Trieste. The former only 
served one country, while Trieste can serve several countries 
in central and southeastern Europe beside Italy and Yugo- 
slavia, and even Danzig might have worked if no Hitler 
had ever arisen. I therefore came to the conclusion that, 
if we could provide for a really independent and free terri- 
tory, and a free port within it, the proposal recommended 
by the Council of Foreign Ministers was the best solution, 
having regard to the problems of Europe as a whole. In 
fact, we are trying to create in Trieste a new Hanseatic 
Area. 

At the Conference, the main debate centered on the future 
regime of the territory. Our difficulties were increased by 
the fact that the Soviet Delegation, who had voted with us 
over the French line, put forward proposals, and supported 
a number of Yugoslav proposals, which in our view would 
have reduced the Governor to a mere reporting agent of 
the Security Council and would have removed the stability 
which Trieste needed if she was to remain an independent 
territory. We joined with the United States Delegation in 
declaring that our agreement to the French line was con- 
tingent upon agreement being reached on the other parts of 
the decisions of last July, including the Statute for the free 
territory which would provide a real guarantee for its in- 
tegrity and independence and would protect the rights of 
its citizens. 

During the debate, our motives in doing this were at- 
tacked. We were accused of wishing to establish an Anglo- 
Saxon military base in Trieste. I have made it clear many 
times, and I wish to do so again, that this is just nonsense. 
We have not approached the problem from the point of 
view of strategy at all. We have not thought of a military 
base and shall be only too glad when we can withdraw our 
troops. We are pursuing no selfish national interest, but 
purely the interest of wishing to see a solution which will 
bring peace and stability to the area, and we seek a solu- 
tion that will stand the immediate strain and stress and also 
stand the test of time. We feel that, in view of the ratio 
divisions in the free territory, and the consequent risk of 
outside interference, special! measures must be taken to en- 
sure the maintenance of public order and security and the 
protection of the rights of the inhabitants, whatever nation- 
ality they might be. As these things are assured, we hope 


- that both elements of the population, Slav and Latin, will 


develop a consciousness of common citizenship that will en- 
able them to live and work together in harmony. 

Next, we desire that everything should be done to enable 
the territory to prosper. For this, we feel that there are two 
essential requirements. In the first place, the States con- 
cerned must agree to grant freedom of transit for goods 
passing across the territory between Trieste and the coun- 
tries which it naturally serves. The second requirement is 
peace and stability. Only if there is evidence that this has 
been established is it reasonable to count on the confidence 
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and the necessary finance for economic development and the 
proper employment of the people of Trieste. Thus we look 
at the problem. We feel the necessity for a strong and im- 
partial government under the effective control of the United 
Nations Organization. We believe that the responsibility 
of the Security Council fer the free territory should begin 
from the moment the Treaty comes into force, and that the 
Governor, as the representative of the Security Council, 
should be given power to ensure the fulfillment of the Se- 
curity Council’s representations in such circumstances, we 
are ready to place our troops at the disposal of the Security 
Council during the transitional period while the fundamental 
structure of Trieste is being organized. The Security Coun- 
cil would decide the date on which our troops would be 
withdrawn. The Conference could not reach agreement on 
the terms of the permanent statute of the free territory or 
of the instrument for the provisional regime and the regime 
in the free port. 

A resolution was put forward by the French Delegation 
suggesting a number of principles which the Conference 
might recommend to the Council of Foreign Ministers, which 
embodied what, in our view, are most essential points, 
and we therefore supported the resolution which received 
a two-third majority in the Plenary Session. I do not under- 
estimate the difficulties which lie ahead of us in the further 
discussions before a final decision is reached by the Council 
of Foreign Ministers. As the House is aware, the Yugo- 
slav Government said that they will not sign the Treaty with 
Italy, nor withdraw their troops from the part of the pro- 
posed free territory of Trieste which they now occupy, if a 
solution based on the French line is upheld. I hope the 
Yugoslav Government will withdraw from this extreme 
position. The essential condition of success of the free terri- 
tory is that both Yugoslavia and Italy shall show good-will 
and willingness to subordinate to the general good the irre- 
dentist aspirations. Both these countries have a great re- 
sponsibility as well as a great opportunity, and I hope they 
will take it. 


Must Nor Make ITALy’s 1919 MIsTAKE 


Dealing with the Italian Treaty as a whole, my view has 
always been that in 1919 Italy went too far. This has 
brought about its reactions. What we have to do now is to 
avoid doing anything that will again create irridentist feel- 
ings. Therefore, I am anxious that Yugoslavia should not 
make the same mistake this time as Italy did in 1919. On 
the other hand, I have made His Majesty’s Government's 
position quite clear to the Italians. We have had to have 
regard to the damage done by Italy in her days of aggres- 
sion, but we have made every allowance for the services she 
rendered after the Armistice. We have tried to find a just 
balance in our treatment of Italy. On the other hand, we 
have made it clear to Italy that we are ready to discuss 
trade and other difficulties at the earliest possible moment 
after the Treaty is signed, and we look forward to resuming 
relations on the most cordial basis with a new Democratic 
Italy. I now turn to the economic provisions of the Treaties. 
As regards reparations, on which most useful work was 
done, we found it necessary to strike a difficult balance be- 
tween the principle that enemy States should make good 
part of the damage done to their victims and the need not to 
destroy the capacity of those Countries to restore their own 
trade and economy, thus hindering the reconstruction of 
Europe. The Conference recommended that 75 per cent 
compensation should be made by enemy States for damage 
done to the property of Members of the United Nations. 
While we at first supported the principle that full compen- 
sation should be paid, we finally deferred to the majority 
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view and voted for the recommendation. Many other eco- 
nomic questions were examined, and the Conference ac- 
cepted a number of recommendations, particularly in the 
Balkan Treaties. Here we came up against the difficulty 
that all States did not accept the principle of equal treat- 
ment for all. His Majesty’s Government have made it clear 
that, while they do not expect preferential treatment, they 
do expect to be given the same treatment as others, and feel 
that this principle should be embodied in the Treaties. 


DANUBE 


This difficulty became clear when we considered the 
Danube. With my United States and French Colleagues, 
I supported a proposal that the Danube should be free for 
all States to navigate on equal terms. In order that this 
principle should be put into practice the British Delegation 
agreed that obligations should be put on Rumania, Hungary 
and Bulgaria to participate with the four major Allies and 
the other Riparian States in a Conference to be held within 
six months of the Peace Treaty coming into force. The 
object of this Conference would be to establish a new inter- 
national regime for the Danube which would take into ac- 
count the conditions of today. The Soviet Delegation main- 
tained that it was unnecessary to include in the Peace 
Treaties any reference to a future regime and denied the 
right of any country other than the Riparian States to have 
any say in the organization of navigation of the river. We 
oppose this view and in doing so, we only reaffirmed the 
principle which has been generally recognized for at least 
100 years. We are not trying to impose our point of view. 
At the Conference which we proposed the United States, 
France and the United Kingdom would be outnumbered by 
the Riparian States, but we do feel that it stands out clearly 
that some international body is necessary to ensure that 
freedom of navigation on the Danube is respected and that 
this necessary conservancy work is carried out. We pressed 
for the inclusion of a clause to this effect in the Treaties 
with the Balkan ex-enemy States because we know to our 
cost that ever since the international regime has existed on 
the Danube, it has been obstructed by one or other of the 
Riparian States. 

We are impressed by the urgency of this problem. As 
the House knows, the Danube has a swift current and silts 
up very rapidly. We have reports to show that there are 
serious blocks south of Bratislavia and that the Sulina Chan- 
nel, the only channel which is navigable to ocean-going ship- 
ping may shortly become totally impassable. It is there- 
fore our earnest resolve at the future meeting of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers to press forward this proposal for the 
freedom of navigation and the calling of a conference. We 
feel it is in the interest of the Riparian States and we are 
certain that only in this way can the Danube be maintained 
as a great international waterway of South Eastern Europe 
on which ships of all nations can move as freely as on the 
sea and bring prosperity to these needy lands. If we delay 
longer the river may become impassable and if this happens 
it would bring misery to the people who live along its banks. 


Wuat Lies AHEAD: 
RECOGNITION OF LEGITIMATE INTERESTS 


This brings me to the end of the main subjects discussed 
by the Peace Conference, and I should like here to say a 
word about what lies ahead. The Paris Conference met 
for a limited purpose which I think we can say it has suc- 
cessfully accomplished. It had to consider the proposal 
made by the Council of Foreign Ministers to whom in turn 
it was to submit recommendations for a final peace settle- 
ment. The Conference was never meant to reach final con- 
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clusion or to agree on final texts. This is the task of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers who will meet in New York 
on 4th November. This meeting of the Council will con- 
sider the recommendations of the Peace Conference. Many 
of these on which the four major Powers were agreed will 
certainly appear in the final text, but on others they voted 
on different sides and it is the main task of the meeting in 
New York to resolve these difficulties. I do not under- 
estimate the difficulty of this task. 

Each Foreign Minister has his own national interest to 
defend but I feel sure that if we are to achieve lasting peace 
and economic recovery which the peoples of the world desire 
so ardently, all must show readiness to recognize the legiti- 
mate interest of others and to subordinate national interest 
to the common good. If we approach the Peace Treaties 
in this spirit we shall succeed. If not we shall fail and in 
those circumstances no Peace Treaties will be better than 
had Peace Treaties which could only be a hollow mockery. 


Austria: We SHALL Press ror EArLy Discussion 


[ am deeply disappointed that our work on the Peace 
Treaties did not include a settlement with Austria. As 
this House is aware His Majesty’s Government have made 
determined efforts to have a treaty with Austria discussed 
at the same time as the treaties with the German satellites 
but has not so far been possible to overcome Russian oppo- 
sition to this course. At the forthcoming meetings of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers to settle Peace Treaties and 
to discuss Germany, we shall continue to take every possible 
opportunity to press for early discussion of an Austrian 
treaty. 

Without this treaty, the whole Balkan settlement is in- 
complete. Vor one thing until a treaty is made with Austria 
and the occupation forces are withdrawn, Russia can claim 
that she must keep some of her forces in Rumania and 
liungary on the lines of communication between Russia 
and Austria. In a more general sense, it is most important 
since Austria stands at the crossroads between East and 
West. So long as these roads are blocked, Austria cannot 
fulfill her necessary functions of providing a meeting place 
and market for neighboring countries on each side. The 
delay in reaching a settlement with Austria is particularly 
unjust in that the Austrians have shown their political ma- 
turity both in holding free and honest elections at an early 
date after Austria’s liberation and more recently in their 
wise and statesmanlike agreement with Italy about Southern 
4 rol, 

Moreover, the Allies are bound by the Moscow Declara- 
tion of 1943 to re-establish a free and independent Austria. 
This avreement will be nullified if we are continually pre- 
vented by one pretext after another from concluding a treaty 
which will leave Austria free to run her own affairs. We 
fully realize that the question of displaced persons in Aus- 
tria is a most difficult one and that their presence constitutes 
a serious burden on the Austrian economy. But their pres- 
ence is no fault of the Austrian Government and does not 
in any way constitute a reason for the delay in making a 
treaty with Austria. The occupying powers and the Aus- 
trian Government have already made considerable progress 
in carrying out denazification and in removing the last traces 
of German influence in Austria. If there is further work 
to be done in this direction it should be easy for the powers 
to agree between themselves what it is and to ensure that the 
Austrian Government takes steps to carry it out. This 
again is no reason at all for delay in consideration of the 
treaty. We have the greatest sympathy with the Austrian 
Government in the difficulties which they encounter as a 


result of claims to a large part of industrial plant as repara- 
tions on the ground that it is a part of their German ex- 
ternal assets. We do not attempt to dispute that Russia is 
entitled to take as reparations whatever can be fairly claimed 
to be German assets in Eastern Austria, but no definition 
has ever been agreed to as to what is a German asset, and 
we could not agree that one of the parties should make a 
unilateral decision defining this question in his own interest. 
We have tried on many occasions to secure early discussions 
between the four occupying powers as to what this defini- 
tion should be, but we have not as yet achieved this. We 
shall continue to try both in Vienna and if necessary at 
meetings of the Council of Foreign Ministers. 


RESTORATION OF MUTUAL TRADE 


The question of supplies for Austria continues to cause us 
considerable pre-occupation. It is clear that if UNRRA 
aid comes to an end about the end of this year, Austria will 
not yet be self-supporting and will need assistance from out- 
side. The need for such assistance would, needless to say, 
be considerably reduced if the Austrian economy was not 
handicapped by the uncertainty of the reparations claims 
which have been made against it and by the obstacles placed 
in the way of the exercise of the Austrian Government’s 
authority in the Russian zone. But even if those difficulties 
were removed, foreign assistance would still be necessary. 
We have already taken some steps to improve Austria’s eco- 
nomic position by arranging for the restoration of trade 
between this country and Austria. In all this difficult situ- 
ation one thing is perfectly clear. Austria must in the 
shortest possible time regain her full independence as a 
united country. We have gone a considerable way towards 
eliminating the effect of the zonal barriers in Austria, par- 
ticularly in the West, and we do not for a moment con- 
template taking any steps to reverse this process. The special 
difficulties in Eastern Austria must be dealt with by open- 
ing the area fully to the authority of the Austrian Govern- 
ment and not by shutting it off as a plague spot which can 
only be treated in isolation from the rest of the country. 


GERMANY: THE Most DIFFICULT AND TESTING 
ProBLEM: ONE OPpporTUNITY 


I want to bring the House now to one of the most diffi- 
cult subjects associated with peace, and particularly with 
the problem to which one has to find a solution, namely, 
Germany. I turn to Germany where we and our Allies are 
confronted with a most difficult and testing problem. Agree- 
ment on Germany is at once the touchstone of the relations 
between the Four Powers and our opportunity to build a 
system of lasting peace and security for the world. I would 
like to recall what I said at one of the July meetings at the 
Council of Foreign Ministers in Paris. I suggested there 
were three possible approaches to the peace of Europe 


(1) a balance of power between States of equal strength, 
(2) domination by one power or by two blocs of powers, 


(3) united effort by the Four Powers with the coopera- 
tion of their smaller Allies. 


I said on that occasion that His Majesty’s Government 
regarded the last approach as being the most likely to pro- 
duce the greatest stability. In spite of all the difficulties 
we remain firmly of this opinion, and it will not be His 
Majesty's Government’s fault if it fails. It is our aim that 
this system should be applied above all in Germany and if 
it succeeds then this will lead to a general unity in Europe. 
But to bring it about there will have to be a general im- 
provement in relations and a much greater confidence be- 
tween the four great Allies. 
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CoNTINUED AMERICAN INTEREST VITAL 


We have had lately some notable statements on Germany. 
In the first place I refer to Mr. Byrnes’ speech at Stuttgart 
on 6th September. His Majesty’s Government find them- 
selves in almost complete agreement with what Mr. Byrnes 
said. It cannot be too often repeated that the continuance 
of American interest in Europe is vital to the peace of Eu- 
rope and particularly to the future of Germany. In fact 
it is one of the brightest parts of the post-war picture and 
one of the main grounds for hope that we shall reach a 
better settlement this time than we did at the end of the last 
war. I say again how much we welcome the proposal set 
out in the Draft Treaty on German disarmament which 
Mr. Byrnes put forward last July. We would be glad to 
see agreement reached on some such proposal for 40 years 
or whatever period is considered appropriate. 

Equally we welcome Marshal Stalin’s statement and we 
are extremely glad of his categorical denial of the idea that 
Russia might be intending to use Germany against the West. 
We can only hope that Marshal Stalin’s words will in prac- 
tice make easier cooperation between all the Allies in Ger- 
many and other questions. If therefore we take Mr. Byrnes’ 
pledge of American cooperation, Marshal Stalin’s words, 
the declaration which I have just made of Great Britain’s 
desire for Four Power cooperation and the known willing- 
ness of France to collaborate in European security, and if 
this desire for cooperation can be applied in practice in the 
Conference room and written into the settlement, the future 
of Europe looks brighter than it has looked for ages. 

Whatever difference of opinion there might be as to the 
final settlement in Germany, the Four Powers in occupation 
of Germany are joined by their determination to prevent 
any future German aggression or the creation of any state 
of affairs in Germany in which such aggression might be pre- 
pared. The issues in Germany will have to be faced at a 
special meeting of the Council of Foreign Minister in No- 
vember in New York. I must not mislead the House into 
assuming that the German question can be finally settled 
at this meeting. One hopes that it will be possible to agree 
on general principles to be worked out at later meetings until 
we arrive at a final solution. Our ultimate goal is the 
preparation of a Peace Treaty but there is a large amount 
of preliminary work to be done before it can be accomplished. 
It is obvious that the views of the countries which waged 
war against Germany must be heard. The exact procedure 
to enable their views to be heard must first be worked out 
at the Council of Foreign Ministers but it is clear that no 
final decisions can be taken until all the powers who ac- 
tively took part in the war against Germany had had a 
chance to express their views. 


THREE Point PROGRAMME 


1 should like now to state some of the general principles 
which His Majesty’s Government hope to see adopted with 
regard to the treatment of Germany. I hope they may com- 
mend themselves to the House and that we may go into the 
Conference in New York fortified with the knowledge that 
our ideas have the support of public opinion, of the House, 
and of the country. We wish to see established, first, politi- 
cal conditions which will secure the world against any Ger- 
man reversion to the dictatorship or any revival of Ger- 
man aggressive policy. Second, economic conditions which 
will enable Germany and the world outside Germany to 
benefit in conditions of peace from German industry and 
resources. Third, constitutional machinery in Germany for 
these ends which is acceptable to the German people and 
is thus likely to be more permanent. As regards the first 
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point we are striving to stimulate habits of orderly self- 
government amongst the Germans. ‘There have recently 
been elections in the British zone for local councils. There 
have also been elections in Berlin the results of which the 
House is already aware. Next spring there will be elec- 
tions for the Provincial Councils. The lesson, that the 
exercise of political power and responsibility is dependent 
on the approval of the electors expressed through the ballot 
box is one of the most valuable we can teach the Germans. 

As regards the third point, the constitution of Germany, 
we are decentralizing German administration as far as pos- 
sible. We have set up a new province of North Rhineland 
Westphalia and we intend reorganizing the remainder of 
our zone into two other provinces, Schleswig-Holstein and 
Lower Saxony. The Hanseatic towns of Hamburg and 
Bremen will, for the time being, remain separate from the 
arrangement. 

Looking further ahead we contemplate a German consti- 
tution which would avoid the two extremes of a loose con- 
federation of autonomous states and a unitary centralized 
state. Certain questions would be exclusively reserved to 
the centre and the regional units would be exclusively com- 
petent in all the remaining powers. Allowance would thus 
be made for local differences in tradition, religion and eco- 
nomic circumstances. The Central Government might con- 
sist of two chambers, one of which would be popularly 
elected and the other consisting of representatives of the 
regional units. There might be a supreme court like the 
United States Supreme Court, with jurisdiction to give 
rulings on the powers of all central and_ provincial legis- 
latures. A Central German Government can in due course 
be established on condition that it can be freely elected from 
Germany as a whole and that its authority runs throughout 
Germany. 


PotspAM AGREEMENT: Must Be Carriep Out IN 
FULL or THERE Must Be a New OnE 


I now come to the second point, economic conditions. In 
the short term our guide should be the Potsdam Agreement, 
which lays down the economic principles to be followed 
for the initial control period. There are many imperfections 
in this agreement, but we have said many times that we are 
ready to carry it out in its entirety. What we are not pre- 
pared to do is to carry out parts of it which are unfavorable 
to us while other parts are not fulfilled. Neither are we 
prepared to operate the Potsdam Agreement unless it applies 
to all the zones on equal terms and covers economics, finance 
and reparations. The basic provision of the Agreement is 
that Germany shall be treated as an economic unit. It 
follows that there must not be reparations deliveries from 
current production so long as there is a deficit in the bal- 
ance of payment account in any one zone. As a result, east- 
ern Germany and western Germany are treated as two 
separate economic units. We and the Americans have had 
to buy food and other goods to send into western Germany, 
while the Russians are taking similar goods from eastern 
Germany into Russia. This is a situation which cannot 
go on. We must either have Potsdam observed as a whole 
and in the order of its decision, or we must have a new 
agreement. 

This situation was so serious that I had to declare at 
the Council of Foreign Ministers in July that Great Britain 
would not tolerate paying large sums to keep German eco- 
nomic life going, and that we must take Steps to put our 
zone on a sound economic basis which would prevent any 
cost falling on the British taxpayers. This would have in- 
volved the coal to other zones and to other countries being 
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paid for on a dollar basis. To meet the situation the United 
States offered to merge their zone with any other zone, and 
to form one economic unit. His Majesty’s Government 
accepted that. This will not, of course, cure the present 
deficit of two zones or take the place of the treatment of 
the whole of Germany as a single economic unit. However, 
we are satisfied that this merger has been a most useful step 
in the right direction and that its actual results, providing 
the financial situation can be straightened out, can be made 
satisfactory. 


GerMAny Has Nor Been Treatep As 
An Economic UNIT 


As regards German industry, the British estimate taking 
steel as the yardstick—and this was worked out on what 
was called the Armistice and Post-War Committee of Coali- 
tion Government, after the most careful examination of all 
the facts—was that Germany should be allowed to produce 
11,000,000 tons. That 11,000,000 tons would not have 
created any possibility of aggression, but it was just enough 
to rehabilitate German life. We met with strenuous oppo- 
sition and in the interim arrangement which we reached 
the figure was left at 7,500,000 tons. However, the facts 
have proved that our estimate was right if the devastation 
of Germany is to be dealt with. We agreed to this plan 
on the clear understanding that Germany would be treated 
as an economic unit. As this has not been done we have a 
right to revise the plan. Meanwhile, we and the American 
(Gjovernment are having to provide large sums of money 
in order to keep our zones of Germany at the minimum 
subsistance level. This is most unpalatable and we are doing 
our utmost to reduce this burden. The greatest single im- 
provement would be to increase the coal output of the Ruhr. 
In spite of all efforts, we can do this only by retaining in 
Germany temporarily more of the coal which is at present 
exported and so rehabilitate the German coal industry so 
as to be in a position at an early date to step up exports 
all round. 

Of course, every importing country is greatly concerned. 
But the fact is the industry there is run down and de- 
stroyed and stocks are almost exhausted. The workers are 
becoming worn out on their poor diet, and are disturbed by 
lack of certainty about the future of German industry. We 
had to meet two points of view. We had what was called 
the Morgenthau Plan to ruralise Germany and that in- 
fluenced the United States outlook considerably. We had 
the Russian mind, which, looking for security, thought it 
ought to be completely destroyed. But the British calcula- 
tion, taking steel as a yardstick at 11 million tons, and 
basing the rest of industry on this footing, has turned out 
a perfectly right calculation, upon which we must work. All 
these difficulties are intensified by the presence in Germany 
of a very large number of displaced persons for whom at 
present no home can be found and by the transferring to 
Germany of millions of Germans from Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. We are not trying to evade our responsibility 
to receive a proportion of these now homeless Germans into 
eur zone, but their arrival, obviously, increases the difficul- 
ties and hardships of the already overcrowded population. 
Housing space per inhabitant in the British zone, owing to 
the air war, is already less than it is in any of the other 
zones. 

1 was glad to see from Mr. Byrnes’ speech at Stuttgart 
that it is not a part of the American policy to deny to the 
Germans the possibility of improving their lot by hard work. 
Mr. Molotov also said in one of his statements in Paris in 
July that, subject to the necessary controls, the German out- 





put of steel, coal, and manufactured products might be in- 
creased within certain limits. It is our considered view that 
German industry has a most important part to play in the 
whole of European economy, and it is not our intention that 
it should be permanently crippled, except in so far as it 
might endanger security. The plan for the Ruhr must be 
worked into the plan for the disarmament control of Ger- 
many as a whole, which is set out in the Draft Treaty pro- 
posed by Mr. Byrnes, which I referred to earlier. Apart 
from this, we have also to consider the ownership of the 
basic German industries. These industries were previously in 
the hands of magnates who were closely allied to the German 
military machine, who financed Hitler and who in two wars 
were part and parcel of Germany’s aggressive policy. We 
have no desire to see those gentlemen or their like return to 
a position which they have abused with such tragic results. 


INDUSTRIES TO BE PUBLICLY OwNED 


As an interim measure we have taken over the possession 
and the control of the coal and steel industries and vested 
them in the Commander-in-Chief. We shall shortly take 
similar action in the case of the heavy chemical industry and 
mechanical engineering industry. Our intention is that these 
industries should be owned and controlled in future by the 
public. The exact form of this public ownership and con- 
trol is now being worked out. They should be owned and 
worked by the German people but subject to such inter- 
national control that they cannot again be a threat to their 
neighbors. The industries are in great disorder. Many of 
them have been heavily damaged and most of them are 
operating at a considerable loss. The case for the public 
ownership of those heavy industries was never stronger 
than it is in Germany today. —The Germans know this them- 
selves. I am satisfied that this statement by me in the House 
today will give hope to those Germans who never again 
want to see themselves the victims of these cartels and trusts 
which led them to disaster, of those magnates who used the 
labor and skill of the German workmen with such ingenuity 
and with such disastrous results to them and to the whole 
world. 


Let me sum up our economic aims with regard to the 
German industry. The production of war material in the 
broadest sense must be absolutely and permanently pro- 
hibited. Germany must become self-supporting as quickly as 
possible. To achieve this more coal must be produced and 
retained in Germany. Thereafter, German industry should 
be free to expand, subject to a measure of international 
control whose form is to be determined. We should give 
active support to the German plan for the socialization of 
their basic industries. Another most important matter to be 
discussed at our forthcoming Conference is that of Ger- 
many’s frontiers. 


PROBLEM OF THE FRONTIERS, EAST AND WEST 


At Potsdam we agreed that a large part of eastern Ger- 
many should be provisionally put under Polish administra- 
tion pending final settlement of the Polish-German fron- 
tier. We did not at that Conference deal with Germany’s 
western frontiers. There are many pressing and important 
questions on that side as well. The French wish to incor- 
porate the Saar in their economic and administrative system 
but without formally annexing it. They also propose that 
the Rhineland should be detached from Germany and formed 
into a separate state. They also wish that the Ruhr should 
be formed into a separate state. In addition to these major 
problems it is possible that the Netherlands, the Belgian, 
Danish and Luxembourg Governments may put forward 
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claims for territorial adjustments with Germany. Our own 
view on some of these claims has already been expressed and 
told to the House. 


His Majesty’s Government are prepared to accept the 
French proposals about the Saar subject to the necessary 
adjustments of the French reparations balance and the de- 
limitation of the exact area. We feel that this has been too 
long delayed and that in the interest of the miners and other 
workers in the Saar and of the French Government it is 
right the matter should be settled quickly. While therefore 
we shall support the French over the Saar we cannot support 
their proposal with regard to the Rhineland and the Ruhr. 
An arrangement can, we think, be made which would satisfy 
French security by providing for the maintenance in those 
territories of an allied force even after the end of the occu- 
pation of the rest of Germany. 


As regards the Polish frontier, I will not try to conceal 
the fact that it was with the greatest reluctance that we 
agreed at Potsdam to the vast changes upon which our Rus- 
sian Allies insisted. It was inevitable that such enforced 
large scale emigration of people should provoke the deepest 
reaction in Germany and I fear we have not seen the last 
result of the Polish affair. Our own assent to the provisional 
arrangements at Potsdam was given in return for various 
assurances made by the Provisional Polish Government to 
the effect that they would hold free and unfettered elections 
as soon as possible on the basis of universal suffrage and 
secret ballot in which all anti-Nazi parties should have the 
right to take part and put forward candidates and that 
representatives of the Allied Press should have full freedom 
to report to the world on developments in Poland befpre and 
during the elections. We also secured agreement that the 
returning soldiers—which has been the subject of so much 
criticism—should have free entry back into Poland and have 
the advantage of having the use of lands that would be 
available. We see no reason why we should finally ratify the 
cession of this vast territory to Poland without being satis- 
fied that these assurances have been fully carried out. We 
should also wish to be assured that the Poles would be able 
to develop this territory so that the economic resources were 
properly used and that it did not become a wilderness from 
which Germans had been excluded but which the Poles 
would be unable to populate. 


GERMANY Must Not Become A PERMANENT 
DisTRESSED AREA 


There is a great deal of talk nowadays about the need for 
putting things right in our zone of Germany. All this talk 
is very right and very natural. I must say however that 
people both here and in Germany are apt to see these things 
rather out of perspective. It must not be forgotten that 
crimes were committed and millions of Germans were im- 
plicated in those crimes and Nuremberg by no means wipes 
the slate clear. We must behave like decent and sensible 
human beings and not like Nazis but I appeal to the country 
not to allow itself to begin indulging in sloppy sentiment. 
It will not do the Germans any good and it will only 
result in misleading them. Having regard to the fact that 
we have had to fight two wars with all their sacrifices we 
must now secure a just settlement without fear or favor. It 
is extremely distasteful to see victorious nations courting a 
defeated enemy for ideological reasons. The sooner we can 
get away from this and consider objectively what is de- 
manded by justice and by the long term interests of Europe 
and the world the better it will be for ourselves and for 
Germany as well. 


We have also of course a major interest in seeing that 
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Germany does not become a permanent distressed area in 
the centre of Europe and that the Germans should have a 
proper and reasonable standard of living. If this distressed 
area is allowed to develop it can only result in bringing 
down with it the standard of life all over Europe including 
our own and indeed that of the world. Therefore striking 
this balance is a very difficult thing to do. We are in Ger- 
many partly to clear up the mess which Hitler caused and 
the Germans would be very much worse off if we were not 
there. We are of course fully conscious of the need for pub- 
licity to make quite sure that our point of view is fully 
presented to the German people. Instead of indulging in 
mutual recriminations and accusations against our adminis- 
tration the German political parties, and indeed our own 
friends at home here, would be well advised to reflect on the 
present situation of Germany in its European setting and on 
how all this has been brought about. Only in that way shall 
we arrive at a useful understanding and they will be able to 
use their utmost energies to retrieve the past crimes and 
errors of the Nazis and help Germany to a new place in the 
Society of Nations. 
France: Our TraApe Must INCREASE 

I now turn to France. When I was in Paris I was able 
to see for myself some of the tremendous work of reconstruc- 
tion to which the French people have put their hands. No- 
body who goes to France can fail to be impressed by the 
courage and resourcefulness with which the French have set 
about to repair the ravages of war. It is our policy to help 
them in every way we can, not only because they deserve 
our help but because it is our interest and in the interest 
of all Europe that France should be strong and prosperous. 
I am glad to say that the volume of trade between this coun- 
try and France is continually growing but because of pro- 
duction and exchange difficulties it is unfortunately by no 
means as large as it ought to be. Monsieur Bidault and | 
discussed all this in Paris and we thought it would be use- 
ful to set up a Joint Committee of Officials to meet at regu- 
lar intervals in order to examine and if possible overcome 
any particularly difficult obstruction to the development of 
Anglo-French trade. This Committee had a successful first 
meeting in Paris at the end of last month and its next 
meeting is to be held in London in a day or two. The work 
of course is not intended to supplant the work of the in- 
dividual officials on each side who are in continual consulta- 
tion with one another on day to day matters. The estab- 
lishment of an Anglo-French Committee of this kind must 
also not be taken as meaning that we are less interested 
in developing our trade relations with other countries and 
particularly with our immediate neighbors. On the con- 
trary the more trade the more prosperity there will be for 
all of us. The corollary of freer trade is freer travel. No 
argument is required to demonstrate the futility of imposing 
unnecessary restrictions on the movement of private indi- 
viduals from one country to another. Unfortunately we 
have hitherto had to exclude ordinary tourists from this 
country because of shortages of food and lack of accommo- 
dation. Now that conditions are improving however there 
is no longer any need to do this. I told Monsieur Bidault 
in Paris that we should like to negotiate an agreement with 
the French Government providing for the mutual abolition 
of visas and for the removal of handicaps to the tourist 
trafic. Monsieur Bidault accepted the offer on behalf of 
the French Government and negotiations are now commenc- 
ing. We shall shortly be making similar offers to a number 
of other countries and assuming that the offers are accepted 


negotiations will be entered into and completed as soon as 
possible. 
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Tue Unitrep NATIONS 
Our Rote 1s Nor to Be An INTERMEDIARY 
We Have Our Own ContTRIBUTION 


Before I sit down I would like to say just one word about 
another part of the world and that is South America. I am 
happy to say that the agreements arrived at and the nego- 
tiations. that have taken place both with Brazil and with 
the Argentine and which are now going on with other coun- 
tries in South America, are not only bringing back our trade 
and our good will but are also establishing very friendly 
relations with those countries. Time does not permit me to 
deal with the United Nations which will be dealt with by 
the Prime Minister tomorrow. I have no doubt that the 
House at this moment thinks that I have been talking enough. 
We hear a lot of suggestions being made about it but I 
would rather have it dealt with fully tomorrow. Formally 
I would like to say that it has been said that the. role of the 
United Kingdom was to play the part of intermediary be- 
tween the United States and Russia. Our role is not to 
be an intermediary at all. We have our own contrbutiion 
to make to world peace and they have theirs. We place our 
proposals on the table and we ask for a discussion of them 
on their merits. We are not ganging up with anybody 
neither with one side nor the other. Our approach to peace 
is not on that footing. When we suggest something it is 
neither dignified nor proper to use the suggestion to argue 
that we are making attacks either on one or another of our 
allies. We cannot evolve world peace unless we have made 
our views clear by discussion and have seen what emerges. 
‘This should always be done without prejudice or accusa- 
tions of ulterior motives. Unless this procedure is main- 
tained at the Council of Foreign Ministers and at the United 
Nations we shall never get the common understanding which 
is essential to build world peace. As far as I am concerned 
| shall continue to act on this principle. 

The peoples of the world want above all to be allowed 
to get on with the work of reconstruction which is so neces- 
sary everywhere after the ravages of war. I would ask the 


House however to appreciate the conditions under which the 
peacemakers are working. Hanging over them are the ter- 
rific inventions of science—atomic energy, bacteriological 
warfare, rockets and all the other devilish devices for the 
destruction of human life and with them the suspicion and 
fear that they create which pervades the Conference room. 
The peacemakers are haunted by a subconsciousness of the 
dangers of a recrudescence of Nazism and Fascism arising 
from economic disorders. 

I am conscious that there is only one effective antidote to 
it all and that is to be found in policy—a policy which will 
establish confidence, settle these outstanding political and 
territorial difficulties between nations, introduce new rela- 
tions and make the necessity for the use of all these devices 
so remote that the whole world can begin to think and act 
in an atmosphere of peace and confidence. 

Therefore, upon the Great Powers in particular and upon 
the Small Powers as well rests at this moment a terrific 
responsibility. In this I can assure the House and the Coun- 
try, Great Britain will do her best to plant the feet of the 
people firmly on the road to peace with all the opportunities 
that follow from such a policy. Great Britain after all has a 
great past. She set the example in the Commonwealth of 
Nations where unison and liberty have been able to march 
together hand-in-hand with the bonds being strengthened 
more and more as liberty has been increased. She is entitled 
to expect that this great experiment should be examined by 
the rest of the world. Her sacrifice in two great wars for 
freedom and her ability to practice it in war and peace en- 
titles here to a proper place and adequate consideration of 
her views in the Counsels of the Nations. She cannot and 
will not be dismissed. Her moral example, her steadiness 
and if I may say so, the economic stability she is now show- 
ing after the terrible devastation of war from which she has 
sutlered place her in a position to render great assistance in 
the resettlement of the world. We shall stand firm in our 
purpose and I am sure that the world recognizes the work 
we are doing and that in spite of our difficulties our prestige 
and moral leadership is bearing fruit. 


Defense of Foreign Policy 


SCORES ACTIONS OF COMMUNISTS 
By CLEMENT ATTLEE, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered before the Trades Union Congress, Brighton, England, October 24, 1946 


HEN I had the privilege of addressing the Black- 

pool Conference last year, the Labour Government 

had only been in power a few weeks, I told you 
frankly of the difficulties which it was inevitable that the 
Cjovernment and the country would have to meet in the 
coming year and of the spirit in which we intended to meet 
these difficulties. I knew that the country could count on 
the leaders of organized labor and on the workers for their 
full cooperation, 

More than a year has passed. Many difficulties remain, 
although great progress in reconstruction has been achieved. 
| should like to say at the outset how much the nation owes 
to the steadiness and endurance of the workers, men and 
women alike; and how greatly the leaders of organized labor 
have contributed to getting through this trying year of tran- 
sition, 

| know very well that foreign observers have been much 
impressed by the way men and women in every walk of life 


have faced the many inconveniences and hardships inevitably 
arising from the continued shortages of many desirable things 
and by the fact that the difficult adjustments of the post- 
war period have been attended by so few stoppages of work. 
The Minister of Labour recounted in detail to you on Tues- 
day many of the matters which are of immediate concern 
to you as representatives of the wage-earners of this country. 
He has himself, as all who knew him expected that he 
would, brought to the arduous tasks of his Department en- 
ergy, commonsense and imagination, backed by his long ex- 
perience of the Trade Union movement. He has on the basis 
of the plans, worked out by another great Trade Unionist 
Ernest Bevin, carried through demobilization and reverse 
process to that which his predecessor so brilliantly directed 
during the war. 


A Very REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT 


The changing over from a war to a peace economy in this 
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country has been a very remarkable achievement reflecting 
credit on all participants, the civil and military authorities, 
the workers and employers. But what has been accomplished 
so far in reconstruction is only a beginning. We still have 
great problems to solve. George Isaacs has spoken to you 
of the shortage of manpower. There are also world short- 
ages of food, timber and raw materials, while the flow of 
consumer goods, largely as it has increased during the past 
year, cannot yet overtake the deficiencies due to six years 
of war. While a good start has been made in rehousing, 
the task is immense and cannot be accomplished in a few 
months. 

I have read with great interest and admiration the speeches 
by the President and Lord Citrine. They were full of wis- 
dom and breadth of view. They were speeches of men 
of long experience who have nevertheless kept their minds 
young. They showed a vivid appreciation of the changed 
conditions in which we are living in the present age, of 
the practical problems that result from this and of the need 
for us all to adjust our minds and actions in order to solve 
them. 


LABOR IS THE SOURCE OF Our WELL-BEING 


There was more practical statesmanship in these two 
speeches than in all the orations delivered at the Conserva- 
tive Conference at Blackpool. There is today in this coun- 
try a far wider appreciation of economic truth than ever 
before. I think that everyone realizes now that our standard 
of life depends on what we can produce. Labor is the source 
of our well-being. It must be applied intelligently and eco- 
nomically and energetically if we are to produce for all our 
people the material basis of a good life. 1 can remember 
not so long ago when our rulers told us that it was more 
economical to keep men idle than to find work for them. 
No one says that today. We are living in a period when 
there is a pronounced shortage of labor. Full employment 
is a policy not only socially desirable but economically neces- 
sary. This fact requires a new outlook from those engaged 
in industry, employers and employed alike. To match the 
economics of full employment we need the ethics of full 
employment. Employers have to realize that those they 
employ are a national asset that must not be wasted. Labor 
must not be misdirected owing to failure to use up-to-date 
methods. On the other side, workers also must realize that 
whether they work for the state or for a private employer, 
they are producing the stock of goods and services from 
which we all derive the necessities and amenities of life. 
Restrictive practices on either side, which often had a justi- 
fication in the conditions of a past economy, are out of place 
today. The provision of houses, coal, capital and consumer 
goods, to the extent which the nation requires, depends on 
the earnest efforts of all those engaged in production and 
distribution. Unless they give of their best, the nation will 
go short. 

It is therefore natural that I as the head of the Govern- 
ment should ask all of you as leaders of labor to do your ut- 
most to impress on all the simple truth that every worker 
is concerned not just with his own wage still less with some- 
body’s profit, but with the standard of life of the nation and 
indeed the very life of our country. 


We Have BEEN FAITHFUL TO Our PLEDGES 


When I addressed you last we had just had the King’s 
speech setting out Labor’s program. You know how the 
promise of that speech has been implemented. Great social 
reform measures have been passed. Labor’s policy of nation- 
alization has been applied to the coal industry, to the Bank 


of England, to cables and wireless. The Trade Disputes 
Act has been repealed. The session now coming to an end 
will be memorable in history for the extent of its achieve- 
ments and for its having seen the first great acts of sociali- 
zation passed into law. 

We have in this been faithful to the pledges which we 
gave at the general election though for some reason unknown 
to me our opponents seem to think this very dreadful and 
that we ought to have carried out a conservative policy. 

We have also in bringing forward measures, legislative 
and administrative, consulted as fully as possible with the 
Trade Union movement just as we have also consulted with 
other organizations, such as the medical profession over the 
Health Bill, and local authorities and friendly societies over 
national insurance. It is of course a thing any sane Gov- 
ernment would do, yet here again we have not escaped criti- 
cism. The less responsible organs of the conservative press 
seek to discover a sinister conspiracy, while even papers of 
some weight talk of the dangers of a state within a state. 
We shall not be deterred by this kind of talk from continu- 
ing the close cooperation of the state with organized labor, 
which is not less essential in peace than in war where it met 
with no such strictures. 

I cannot tell you today of our future legislative program 
hecause the new session has not yet begun but you may be 
assured that labor’s program based on a well thought out 
plan will be steadily implemented. It is no hasty improvi- 
sation of measures designed to appeal to sectional interest 
nor is it a collection of platitudes such as was recently served 
up instead of a program to the conservative at Blackpool, 
the hungry sheep looked up but were not fed, but a coherent 
plan for adapting our economic and social structure to the 
needs of this nation in the modern world. 


Democracy 1s A Mucu Asusep Worp 


I stress the point in the modern world. We have a double 
task, the one to deal with our internal problems, the other 
to play our part in establishing the political and economic 
conditions in the world whereby we and other nations may 
advance in peace and prosperity. I would like to say a few 
words on the international situation. As I stated in the 
House, we shall continue to do our utmost to make the U.N. 
organization a success. Our objective is to establish peace 
on sure foundations, but we cannot ignore disturbing fea- 
tures in the world today. We must, until we have made 
greater progress in building up a world organization, main- 
tain the armed forces necessary to fulfill our obligations. 
It is never easy to do this in the years that follow a great 
war but I would ask all of you to do your utmost to help 
us in these difficult times to get the men which we must 
have for the Navy, the Army and the Air Force. We have 
already done much despite the stringencies of the present 
time to make conditions for the Fighting Forces more at- 
tractive. We have the lessons of two great wars to take to 
heart. We cannot afford to run risks. 

We have just had a two days’ debate in the House of 
Commons, opened by a very notable speech by the Foreign 
Secretary. There is not very much left to add to what has 
already been said. But there is a small and vociferous sec- 
tion in this country that seeks on every occasion to attack 
the policy of this Government, and which seems resolved 
to declare that whatever is done Britain is always wrong. 
I claim that we are carrying out the principles of Labor’s 
international policy. That policy is based on our belief in 
freedom and democracy and the right of nations to decide 
freely for themselves the kind of government and society 
they desire. Let me say democracy is becoming a much 
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abused word. It is often used ‘by those who have never 
understood or practised democratic principles to mean the 
achievement of power by hook or more often by crook, by 
the Communist Party, while freedom means the denial of 
liberty to all those who refuse to accept the Communist 
philosophy. Everyone who does not take his orders from 
the Communists is described as a Fascist. The criterion 
by which these people judge their actions is a simple one. 
If in any part of the world the Communist Party, by no 
matter what means, is in power, that is democracy. If any- 
where the Communists fail, then, however fair the condi- 
tions, it is regarded as Fascism. Thus an election in Greece 
supervised internationally which results in an anti-Commu- 
nist majority is at once denounced. On the other hand, a 
plebiscite taken where the Communist Party is in power is 
regarded as the sacred voice of the people. We as demo- 
crats are not concerned to decide for other people how they 
should vote. We are concerned to see that the method of 
arriving at the conclusion should be just and fair. 


Our INCOMPARABLE RECORD 


During this past year we have put our principles into 
practice. In the Colonial empire, new constitutions giving 
wider powers of self-government have been introduced in 
Ceylon and in other Colonies, In Trans-Jordan we have 
given complete independence in place of the mandate. In 
Burma, even prior to the elections, a government which is 
designed to be more in harmony in its composition with the 
aspirations of the people has been formed. In India we have 
formed a government after great difficulties in which two 
great rival communities are represented. We have invited 
the elected representatives of the people to choose freely the 
kind of government they desire and to decide whether they 
will continue in association with Britain or not. The action 
of the Governmént in this regard was received with approval 
throughout the whole world except in those areas where the 
people were not allowed to hear of it. And yet there are 
still people, including some in this country, who continue 
with their shrill cries of denunciation of Britain. I say that 
no country has given greater and more practical proof of its 
desire to put these principles into practice than has Britain. 
No great power has any record comparable to it. 


UNIon or Hearts 1s NECESSARY 


I notice on your agenda that the only resolution on for- 
eign affairs is one which is filled with the kind of misrepre- 
sentation to which we have become accustomed from the 
members of the Communist Party, their dupes and fellow 
travelers. 

As the Foreign Secretary said in the House on Tuesday, 


no one can expect that all the difficulties of a tortured world 
can be straightened out in fifteen months. Nor is it pos- 
sible that we should pass from the disorders of the past 
decade to a complete and orderly international structure. 
But we have set ourselves to try to work with all other na- 
tions in building up the authority of the United Nations 
Organization. We are not following selfish and imperial- 
istic aims, but that does not mean that at every point we 
should concede the claims of others. Sir, you may be sure 
that the Government will do its utmost to try to promote 
harmony in the world but the task of building on secure 
foundations the fabric of peace cannot be accomplished by 
the actions of governments alone. 

There must also be a union of hearts between peoples. 
It is one of the tragedies of the world situation that the 
Soviet Government appears deliberately to prevent inter- 
course between the Russian people and the rest of the world. 
They are not allowed to know what is being done and 
thought by their fellows in other parts of the world. 


FANTASTIC MISREPRESENTATION 


The growth of personal friendship between individuals is 
frowned upon. The Russian newspapers give fantastic mis- 
representations of the world outside Soviet Russia. A wall 
of ignorance and suspicion is built up between the nations. 

One would have thought that the rulers of Russia proud 
of their achievements in peace and war, believing that their 
system is the best for the workers, would have welcomed 
every opportunity of closer intercourse between the workers, 
but a contrary course is followed. I deeply regret this pol- 
icy as I am sure you do. We must hope for a change. 

In the meantime wherever it is possible we must do our 
utmost to promote understanding. Here is one of the ways in 
which, in the present as in the past, the great world Trade 
Union movement can be a powerful instrument for pro- 
moting peace. 

The discussion with men and women of other countries 
of matters of common interest, the giving and receiving of 
hospitality, the joining in games and competitions and the 
visits paid to foreign countries all serve to bring home to us 
the great truth that in the simple things of life there is far 
more to unite than to separate the members of the human 
family. 

In this Trade Union movement we address each other as 
brothers. ‘This is no meaningless phrase but a continual re- 
minder of the basic principle of the movement, that the cause 
of one worker is the cause of all. 

I look forward in the years ahead of us to a continuation 
of the fruitful cooperation between the two sides of the labor 
movement which are united in a common cause—the service 
of our fellow-men and women. 


Austria’s Plight 


VEXING ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
By KARL GRUBER, Foreign Minister of Austria 


USTRIA stands for the tradition of a great past, but 
it is also a little country in the heart of Europe. The 
great Austro-Hungarian monarchy was populated 

by many nationalities. Gradually there was a change in 

structure, tending to the principle of equal rights of the na- 
tions living under the monarchy. But the tempo of these re- 
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forms failed to keep pace with the stormy impulses toward 
development of these several nations. The first world war 
saw the monarchy crumble. 

The Alpine parts of the former empire, with its capital 
city, Vienna, inherited the name, but also the enormous 
burdens of a war that had been lost. Nevertheless, the in- 
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dustrious Austrian people went about the business of put- 
ting their house in order and of finding a new basis for their 
existence. 

Soon, however, the shadows of the newly risen imperial- 
isms began to invade the Austrian spheres of life with their 
darkness. Wedged between two military states, the Aus- 
trians soon looked in alarm at the future. At first Austria 
hoped the world would not allow a small country of her 
key geographical position to be left in the lurch. The com- 
ing months and years showed that this hope had been pre- 
mature. The policy of appeasement was directed toward 
assuaging the dictators. 

Before Austria was overrun, terrorist groups came across 
the border with bombs, grenades and mass quantities of leaf- 
lets. When these strictures proved useless economic sanc- 
tions were applied. Finally armed intervention followed 
quite openly. One morning the Nazis were in Austria. In 
a spirit of revenge an army of desperadoes pounced upon 
the population and upon the civil servants who so far had 
remained loyal to the government’s resistance policy. Aus- 
trians were not familiar with the reason for the existing 
policy of that time, i.e., the complete lack of military pre- 
paredness on the part of the free nations, and they saw nor- 
mal relations restored between Nazi Germany and the rest 
of the world the following year. 


First Victim or HItTLer 


Austria was not only the first victim of Hitler, but she 
was also the first victim of the policy of appeasement, the 
purpose of which was simply to allow the rest of the free 
world the time to arm. 

Many an Austrian in those days became confused. A large 
number in that year yielded to the increasing oppression to 
save their means of livelihood. 

Of course, there were also many convinced Nazis in Aus- 
tria. We have, therefore, taken the matter of de-Nazifica- 
tion very seriously. To date 150,000 civil service men of all 
grades have been relieved of their posts for political reasons. 
Forty thousand persons were removed from private industry 
during the political clean-up. 

The Nazis had a few years’ time before the outbreak of 
war to test their scientifically devised system of militarization 
on Austrian youth. In spite of this Hitler dared not draw 
up any Austrian troop formations. 

The great majority of Austrians looked upon Allied vic- 
tory as their own goal from the very first day of the war. 

To illustrate the mentality of the Austrians I want to 
tell you a little story going back to 1941. 

Hitler goes up in a plane to inspect the blackout in the 
“Greater Reich.” Over Berlin, everything is darkness. In 
Munich, there are a few lights, whereupon Hitler drops 
some bombs on the city and then it, too, is in darkness. He 
flies to Vienna, and the city is radiant with lights. An enor- 
mous load of bombs is dropped, the lights go out, but in 
their place an illuminated sign appears with the words 
“Welcome to Austria.” 

In my country, where transportation was wide open and 
we spoke the same language as the occupation, the organiza- 
tion of an active resistance movement was particularly diff- 
cult. Nevertheless, thousands who did resist made the su- 
preme sacrifice, while tens of thousands more sacrificed their 
health in concentration camps. In the Province of Tyrol, I 
myself led the resistance groups which collaborated with the 
7th U. S. Army in the liberation of the country. 

The population passed from their joy at liberation to ac- 
tive work, and much was accomplished. I am happy to say 
that the assistance given by the U. S. Army proved a de- 
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cisive factor for Austria, and a cordial relationship has grown 
up between American soldiers and the Austrian people. Re- 
cently, General Mark Clark was named an Honorary Citi- 
zen of the territory under his command and you have my 
assurance that this honor expresses the spontaneous and 
heartfelt reaction of the Austrian people. 

Unfortunately, some frost has dampened the hopes held 
by Austrians last spring. Austria has come to recognize that 
her progress is not to be made with ease. 

The outstanding reason for this is to be found in the 
four-power occupation. Please do not forget that the four- 
power occupation means not only the sealing off of the four 
military commands in each territory. It means, moreover, 
that each of the four powers has brought its own philosophy. 
The result is much like a quartet, with each playing a dif- 
ferent score. Vast occupation forces are maintained in Aus- 
tria. Thirty per cent of the current Austrian national bud- 
get must be set aside to pay for this occupation. 


MountTInc DIFFICULTIES 


Simultaneously we are feeling the pinch of the Potsdam 
agreement regarding reparations payments from German 
property in Austria. Here, a distinction must be made. There 
was German property in Austria before the annexation. 
There is another group of so-called German properties which 
were played into the hands of German concerns during the 
German occupation by the ruthless infiltration policies of 
the Nazis. Scarcely any sizable Austrian concern has not 
become a victim of this policy. Now, it is the stand of the 
Austrian government that it surely cannot have been the 
sense of the Potsdam agreement to perpetuate these Nazi 
machinations in the name of the Allies. After all, that would 
be tantamount to the arrest of a thief and the decision by 
the policeman arresting him to keep the stolen goods him- 
self. All this has caused Austria to find herself in mounting 
difficulties with the Soviet occupation power. 

Austria has a high regard for the achievements of the Red 
Army and we welcome Soviet attempts to co-operate with 
us in the economic sphere. Friendship with the Soviet Union 
is an important and desirable goal for Austria. But such 
friendship must be in line with equally harmonious relations 
with other countries. Such friendly relations cannot, more- 
over, be made dependent on our acquiescence in economic 
demands. This is particularly true where the one power is 
great and far outweighs the other economically. 

Even a small country has certain elementary rights to 
freedom. Among these is the right to self-determination of 
its own inner constitution, in so far as this represents the 
free choice of its citizens. The Austrian people do not wish 
any arbitrary interpretation placed upon the democratic prin- 
ciple of decision by the majority. 


Tue D. P.’s 


Another vital problem for Austria is the question’ of dis- 
placed persons. Among them there are elements who have 
become suspect because of their collaboration with the Nazis. 
We do not want our resurrection jeopardized by these dan- 
gerous elements. Others in this group are opposed to the 
regimes of their own countries. It must be realized, how- 
ever, that in its own precarious position Austria cannot 
afford to give asylum to the political refugees of all neigh- 
boring states. Nor is it economically possible for us to bear 
the burden of supporting over 500,000 displaced persons. 
We think it is a precondition for the restoration of Austria 
that the United Nations authorities take an active part in 
assisting us to resettle these people elsewhere. 

Added to all this, there is the depressing food situation 
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For a year and a half Austrians have been getting only 1,200 
calories a day, and there were months when they were down 
to 800. Austria’s situation is worse than that of Germany, 
where the standard was raised recently to 1,550. Austria 
was also the last country to receive UNRRA aid, which 
the Austrians regarded as discriminatory. After seven years 
of war conditions everywhere are difficult, but it is incom- 
prehensible why it is impossible to abolish the political ob- 
structions that stymie Austria’s attempts to attain sound 
economic conditions. Austria, the first to lose her freedom, 
is apparently to be the last to regain it. In spite of her con- 
siderable sacrifices, Austria is under the most oppressive 
occupation in Europe, we have the lowest standard of living, 
and we pay comparatively the highest occupation costs. While 
it may not lie in the intent of Allied policy, the result of 
such policy to date is that the burden put upon Austria is 
greater than that placed upon Germany. The Austrian 
sense of justice is shocked to find that in these days, when 
the former satellites are about to get their peace treaties 
and when even the future of Germany is to be decided, Aus- 
tria is left aside, unsatisfied, to peer into an uncertain future. 

How could the situation be helped? There is a simple 
answer: Let the four powers agree to abolish the occupation 
of Austria without further ado. Why has this simple solu- 
tion not been applied? Apparently, because of the strategic 
value of the Austrian geographical position. 

Austria is of essential importance to the solution of the 
German problem. For Germany must start any expansionist 
move in the direction of Austria, which would guarantee 
the Germans the strategic protection of their flanks by the 
Alps, while on the other hand they could outflank Czecho- 
slovakia. That is why a free and independent Austria is an 
essential prerequisite to the solution of the German problem. 

Austrians for the most part have lived as free peasants in 
their mountainous regions for as long as 700 years. By con- 
trast, Germany was a militarist state, sealed off against other 
countries, and whose best liberal elements year after year 
emigrated overseas to flee from German police rule. Aus- 
tria created a hospitable empire, with world-wide contacts 
and her tradition has always been a cultural one. So, while 
the German citizen lacks political initiative and can be re- 
lied on under authoritarian domination, Austria developed 
the individualist. 

Above all, the Austrian has a great love for his native 
land, and that is the best guaranty of his desire for inde- 
pendence, 


NATION’s CULTURAL ROLE 


Vienna is an intellectual center whose influence radiates 
throughout the Danube Basin. From where the Danube 
rises Austria is the first country to have created and main- 
tained Danube navigation. An independent Austria will 
guarantee a free Danube. 

Thus, it is obvious that the consolidation of Austria is 
urgent, since no group of powers stands to gain anything 
from the present conditions. 

For one thing is clear. If our little country were to lose 
her freedom and independence the present European equi- 
librium would receive a severe jolt and the suspended ava- 
lanche would start on its downward plunge. Austria must 
have her independence and must have it soon, else there 
can be no peace in Europe. 

Will Austria be able to survive? This question was often 
asked between the two world wars. It is significant that no 


one is asking that question today. 
that Austria can and will live. 

Tourist traffic is an important part of our economy. There 
are the many applied arts in the Austrian cultural tradition. 
Handicrafts and fancy goods represent important elements 
of our national economy. But Austria also has important 
water power, her own steel industry, great lumber reserves 
and not inconsiderable sources of oil. When these sources 
of wealth have been properly developed and Austria is once 
again allowed disposition over them, then we may look with 
confidence to our economic future. We cannot compete with 
the large countries in the field of mass production, but we 
would like to continue the production of our specialties, which 
are an important supplement to world production. 

A Danubian federation is a well known recipe for the 
permanent solution of the Austrian problem. But such a 
Danubian federation cannot start again at the point where 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy left off in 1918. New 
situations have arisen in the Danube Basin. New intellectual 
leadership has grown up. The Succession States have de- 
veloped their own industries. Customs barriers represent 
only a weak form of national economy, since, in those in- 
stances where the state itself directs the enterprises, there 
is no longer any need for them. 

The states that are to participate in such a federation in 
part have nationalized their economies, while some of them 
are still based upon the principle of a free economy. Some 
of them are building up strong armaments while others 
do not have that possibility.. To abolish the customs barriers 
would not be sufficient to effect close economic co-operation 
between these states, unless the United Nations were to set 
up beforehand certain stipulations that would enable co- 
operation between such dissimilar systems. 

While any: premature construction might therefore readily 
assume the aspect of bloc politics, on the other hand, we are 
always prepared to co-operate closely with all the Danubian 
states. 

In any event, I am very dubious of attempts to restore 
order in the world through the device of new power accumu- 
lations. While such devices could have served a useful pur- 
pose after the first world war, it is too late now. If the 
peace of the world is to be maintained, we need a universal 
system. Only such a universal system could cope with the 
multitude of problems and reduce their risks to a bearable 
measure. It is not possible to save an old house from collapse 
indefinitely by erecting temporary partitions. There comes 
the time when the foundations and pillars must be replaced. 

Nor let us forget that the creation of new autarchic sys- 
tems is no guarantry of new wealth. Only a universal policy 
to abolish all barriers to international trade, to create the 
conditions which will guarantee the functioning of interna- 
tional means of payment, possibly in connection with some 
measure of agreement regarding the international division 
of labor, will be effective. In our day, it ought to be possible 
to create a system that will allow the ultilization of economic 
endeavor, no matter whether the will to work exists in this 
or in that country. 

The United States of America have supported such a 
policy within the United Nations. This view is fully shared 
in Austria. Only in such a policy do we see any possibility 
for our future existence. It is because the Austian people, 
too, recognize the usefulness of such a policy for themselves 
that we seek the friendship and confidence of the United 
States. 


The conviction is general 





